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Higher taxes ahead... 
talk fades . . . a coal strike victory 
_ the business outlook. 


economy 








yUSINESS MEN can give up hope of sub- 
B -+antial tax revision that will save them 
money. 

Congress-White House tiff over tax 
ces at this session is shadow-boxing. 

itly rising subsidies insure drastic tax 
ses, not reductions, in the future if 

e is to be avoided. 
Wind-jamming underlies much economy 

The Congress “economy bloc” is for 
over old-age pensions, bigger farm subsi- 
igger veterans’ pensions, bigger flood 
ol expenditures and smaller relief pay- 
ments. The White House is for limited old- 
age pensions, no increase in farm subsidies, 
no more veterans’ pensions and Jarge relief 
ayments, 

Both add up to big deficits; to the ap- 

saching necessity for more and more taxes, 

[r, Roosevelt now will insist on increased 
taxes to meet increased outlays being voted 
by Congress. Congress will strive to remove 
tax deterrents—at the expense of revenue— 
to please business. 

Chances are that an impasse, and no action 
of importance, will result. 


* 3 * * 


Essentially, the outlook for individual 
taxes is as follows: 

Individual Income Tax. Business is asking 
for a cut in upper-bracket surtaxes from a 
top of 75 per cent to a top of 60 per cent and 


for broadening the tax base by taxing income 
above $500 for an unmarried individual and 
$1,000 for a married individual. A bare pos- 
sibility exists of surtax cut; no possibility 
exists for base broadening now. 

Corporation Income Tax. Treasury experts 
favor an end to the capital stock tax, an end 
to excess profits tax, an end to the undis- 
tributed profits tax remnant and increased 
graduated taxes on corporation income. The 
White House says: Tax changes are the re- 
sponsibility of Congress, but revenues must 
impaired and must be increased if ap- 
propriations are increased. Prospects are 
that nothing much will be done. 

Payroll taxes. The House Ways and Means 
Committee and the White House both ap- 
prove delay in the scheduled increase of pay- 
toll taxes to support old-age insurance and 
both approve some adjustment in pay-roll 
taxes to support unemployment insurance in 
States where reserves are adequate, but in- 
creasing. Approval of these changes is bet- 
ter than an even chance. 

Processing taxes. Rapidly increasing farm 
subsidies are reviving the idea of processing 
taxes on affected commodities to help meet 
the cost. This idea stands next to no chance 
ot approval this year, will be heard from later. 


not be 


* oe * * 
The coal strike settlement is a major vic- 
tory for John L. Lewis. 
Insured is a continued United Mine Work- 
‘ monopoly of unionization in major coal 
Iasured, too, is a continued source of 
il support for the CIO. 
le chance that CIO might be undermined 
a ite undation will dwindle. 
~ewis now is free for two years to devote 
t to CIO affairs. 


4 ttle over labor law is shifting to the 
* States, where legislatures are con- 
‘eering proposals to restrict union activi- 
Wisconsin and Minnesota have new 
aw iting picketing. Oregon has such a 
“W, Others are in the mill. 
x * * * 

Bu ‘N€SS prospects remain uncertain. 
_ Coal Strike settlement will bulwark pro- 
‘at ndexes, Lowered crop prospects are 
~ irmiress in some commodity prices. 
Sage steel buying is slow, with some price 
Sha 


“am Auto sales are not quite up to ex- 
“stlons, The construction outlook is un- 





with signs of a leveling off. 


Neen tent Roosevelt has no new white rab- 
ey Us hat in the way of a broad new pro- 
se Stimulate business. Loans to small 
L ‘arden ere on the fire. So are new loans to 
*tin-American nations. Both are helpful to 
oe Out not vitally important. 


need remains to find an outlet for 7 
llions of added investment annually. 
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The Real Problem in Balancing the Budget: 
Growth of Defense and Subsidy Expenses 


(rca. right now, is busy 

orders that will direct the Treasury to pay 
out money for Government activities after next 
July 1. 

Every prospect is that these orders will call 
for more than nine billion dollars to flow from 
the Treasury into the pockets of individuals 
and of corporations. 

Both the Senate and the House are inclined, 
at this stage, to be more generous with Gov- 
ernment money than President Roosevelt asked 
them to be in his recommended budget of in- 
come and outgo prepared last January. 

The prospective generosity of Congress goes 
along with expressed desires to reduce the 
Treasury outlays so that income can be 
brought more nearly in line with outgo during 
the next twelve months. The two objectives 
of generosity and economy are clashing once 
more, with generosity apparently to come out 
on top. 


BASIS OF BUDGET TROUBLE 

All of this raises the question: Where does 
this country’s present budget trouble lie? 

Research reveals the that is por- 
trayed in graphic fashion by the pictogram at 
the top of this page. 

The answer is found in a simple division of 
the Government’s outgo into two parts. One 
part represents the cost of the many activities 
of Government that most people consider “nor- 
mal’—including the new and expanding social 
security activities. The other part represents 
the cost of aids and subsidies and the continu- 
ing cost of past wars as well as the present 
cost of preparation against future wars. 

It is this second part of the Government’s 
cost that—the official figures show—eats up 
the great bulk of the Government’s dollars. 

These figures show, at the same time, that 
if economy ever is to triumph over generosity 
in the use of Treasury funds, then the economy 
will need to be in this field of aids and subsidies 
and war expenses. Together, as the pictogram 
shows, these expenditures exceed 7.3 billions. 

All other Government outlays of money 
added together, including a billion dollars for 
social security, total less than two billion dol- 
lars. Remove social security, and the Govern- 
ment expenses that most people would classify 
as “ordinary” are less than one billion dollars. 

The money goes elsewhere. 

Four fields in which:the total of the Govern- 
ment’s spending is largest are national defense, 
relief and public works, payments on past wars 
payments and interest on 


answer 


including veterans’ 
the public debt, and agriculture. 
National defense is to cost the Treasury ap- 











preparing + proximately 1.4 billion dollars in the year that 


begins July 1. Seven years ago national defense 
cost under 500 million dollars. Next to no ob- 
heard in Congress from those 
or from persons outside Con- 


jection was 
urging economy, 
gress, to the greatly enlarged national defense 


appropriations. 


HUGE OUTLAYS FOR RELIEF 

The result is that there is little, if any, pros- 
pect of saving in this quarter. 

Next is the field of relief and of public works. 
In this field are the outlays for work relief, for 
CCC camps, for activities of the National Youth 
Administration, and for heavy public works, in- 
cluding low-cost housing. Added together, the 
prospective expenditures for these purposes in 
the year that begins July 1 will be nearly three 
billion dollars. 

Congress might cut something from this 
total, but President Roosevelt has reduced his 
request for work relief funds by nearly one bil- 
lion dollars as compared with the present year. 
This cut is based upon an expectation of a 
marked increase in general employment—an ex- 
pectation that is not yet realized. 

Another one and one-half billion dollars is 
wrapped up in aid to veterans of past wars and 
in payment of interest on the public debt. 
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Debt payments total almost exactly one bil- 
lion doiiars. These payments cannot be reduced 
and rather will tend inevitably to increase, 
owing in part to the size of outlays for relief 
and for national defense. Aids to veterans 
amount to about 600 million dollars. Congress, 
on its own initiative, is voting to increase these 
benefits, rather than to reduce them 

Finally there is the field of farm subsidies. 

Agriculture, in the year beginning July 1, is 
in line to receive nearly 1.5 billion dollars from 
the Federal Government. Before 1929 agricul- 
ture was content with around 100 million dollars 
in the form of an appropriation for the services 
of the Department of Agriculture. Included in 
the 1.5 billion-dollar figures is about 400 miJ- 
lions that the Senate voted May 12 to add to 
appropriations asked by the President. 

Included in the prospective outlays for agri- 
culture are the various direct subsidies, aids of 
the Farm Security Administration, losses 
through operation of the price-fixing loans of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and an in- 
terest subsidy on farm debt. The tendency year 
by year has been for Congress to increase these 
payments rather than to reduce them. Only 
fourteen votes could be mustered in the Senate 
on May 12 to oppose a grant of funds totaling 
much more than the President had asked for. 


WHERE ECONOMY FAILS 

The record discloses a limited prospect for 
important reductions in the amount of money 
that Congress can be expected to vote for 
subsidies to agriculture and to the unemployed, 
or in the amount of money that Congress can 
be expected to vote for national defense and 
for veterans’ aids as well as for interest on the 
public debt. 

Consequently, if there are t be important 
savings they must come out of the remaining 
two billion dollars that are used to operate the 
old-age insurance system, the old-age assistance 
program, the entire administrative establish- 
ment of the Goyernment and the Congress it- 
self. 

But, the official figures show, the old-age in- 
surance system could be abolished, old-age as- 
sistance could end, and the entire regular Gov- 
ernment establishment—including Congress— 
—could be abolished and the saving of two bil- 
lion dollars still would leave the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the red in the amount of more than 
1.5 billion dollars. 

The prospect of balancing the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s budget through the practice of econ- 
omy can be deduced from an understanding of 
the pressures that enter into creating the 
budget figures depicted in the pictogram above. 
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The March of the News 





Muddled foreign affairs . . . 
economy goes awry in farm bill 
.+. coal mining resumes. 





heey England’s King and Queen reach 

Canadian shores en route to the World 
of Tomorrow, they will find the world of 
today just as muddled as when they left 
London. 

International thunderclouds last week 
grew no darker, but neither did skies clear 
as European nations jockeyed for position in 
the game of power politics, and turned thick 
skins toward Pope Pius XII’s feelers for 
peace. But if peace remained uncertain, war 
was no more certain, 

The United States took no direct part in 
international affairs of the week, but that 
Congress was conscious of them was shown 
when talk of a referendum before America 
could engage in war was revived. The 
Senate also received the Lee bill, proposing 
forced loans to the government by its citizens 
whenever war is declared. 


BEHIND EUROPEAN SCENES 

Europe, however, was active behind the 
scenes. Great Britain continued to woo 
Russia as rumors sped that Hitler and Stalin 
might reach an understanding. She also an- 
nounced that both France and Britain would 
take the field if Germany moved on Danzig 
in the Polish corridor. But Poles turned 
down Russia’s suggestion for a military pact 
with the Soviet, England and France. Russia 
likewise shied from anything less than a 
military alliance with the democracies, 
although Britain assured her she need not 
fight until English soldiers marched. 

Germany announced she had bolstered the 
Rome-Berlin axis through a military pact 
with Italy, and Britain countered with a 
mutual assistance pact with Turkey to main- 
tain the status quo in the Mediterranean, 

Scandinavian countries told Herr Hitler 
they would rather be onlookers in the next 
war than “non-aggressors” and Italy’s Fas- 
cisti threatened to stop drinking coffee if 
coffee-exporting nations refused to barter the 
beverage. 

Such maneuverings brought war no closer 
and the United States busied itself with its 
own affairs. 

President Roosevelt intervened in the coal 
tie-up and operators cut the knot that 
strangled mining by giving the United Mine 
Workers a union shop. This ended threats 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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News 
within the 


News 


WF HEAR a lot of talk these days in 
Washington about balancing the 
budget, but no one seems to be able to 
do much about it. Why not? We refer 
you to our Page 1 Pictogram. 

Suppose a miracle should happen and 
Congress swung the economy axe re- 
gardless:of the chips. Suppose it re- 
fused to authorize a dollar for any reg: 
ular Federal Government establishment 
—including itself. Suppose it decided 
we could get along without the old-age 
insurance system and the old-age as- 
sistance system. 


Would that balance the annual 
budget? 
Not at all. On the contrary, it would 


still find the Treasury a billion and a 
half dollars in the red. 

Our economists uncovered these and 
many other interesting facts in prepar- 
ing the material for the story of our 
budget troubles and where the Federal 
dollar goes. : 


~ » * 


Congress apparently is getting ready 
to appropriate the record sum of nearly 
a billion and a quarter dollars to finance 
the farm program, in itself no inconsid- 
erable item in budget balancing. 

When the Senate burst its bombshell 
and upped the House ante for farm sub- 
sidies by a third of a billion dollars, 
The United States News decided that 
there was a lot to be learned about this 
bewildering economic problem. So we 
contacted the people who should know. 
' And, in “The Question of the Week,” 
on Page 4, we are privileged to present 
what we believe to be a most intelligent 
discussion of the farm problem, and of 
the need or non-need of subsidies for 
the farmer. Many viewpoints are pre- 
sented, including that of the official 
spokesman for American Agriculture, 
Secretary Henry A. Wallace. So many 
fine answers were received in response 
to our invitation that we are forced, 
from lack of space, to defer publication 
of some until the next issue. 

7K € 7 


The World War made 3,291 Ameri- 
cans millionaires. 

What will happen to private fortunes 
and private incomes if America gets in- 
volved in another war? 

Bills now introduced in Congress to 
take away war profits and force pri- 
vate citizens to lend money to the Gov- 
ernment in time of war are signs that 
the effects of another war on American 
fortunes may be vastly different. 

What does Congress have up its 
sleeve in the way of financial laws for 
wartime? 

We decided to examine three major 
“war plans” that Congress is consider- 
ing and outline them one by one. Wage 
earners, property owners and earners 
of salaries would be directly affected by 
these three bills, if Congress passes 
them. 

On Page 3 are the results of our in- 
quiry. The facts disclosed there, we 
think, will put any reader in a sober 
mood to judge the “war news” from 
Washington and Europe. 


a ae * 


When one stops to think that the 
Congressional Directory lists 146 de- 
partmental bureaus and 82 independent 
agencies, with a total employment list 
of more than 800,000 persons, the job 
the President has taken on his shoul- 
ders of streamlining government in the 
interest of efficiency and economy is 
far from a snap. 

Now with his signature on his first 
two reorganization plans it is possible 
to see just what the presidential reor- 
ganization technique is. Of course, it 
sounds simple when one reads the docu- 
ments... but it is far from an easy job 
to chart the plans... as our staff mem- 
bers and artists found out. Other pub- 
lications shied away from attempting 
to make an understandable chart of the 
plans ... but we believe we have found 
the right formula for our readers. On 
page 10 will be found an accurate and 
simplified chart of Plan No. 2, along 
with the full text of the Presidential 
message to Congress. (P.S. In The 
United States News for May 1 will be 
found a chart of Plan No. 1, The two 
charts tell the whole story.) 


E. WorTH HIGGINs, 
Managing Editor. 
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The President and 1940 . . . Foreign Loan Troubles . . : 


Clash On 


Important officials in the State 
Department are quietly grum- 
bling over what they describe as 
‘sensationalized” reports com- 
ing to the White House from at 
least one of this country’s am- 
bassadors in Europe. The dope 
is that American diplomats have 
been making some terribly bad 
guesses and have been caught 
badly off guard in recent diplo- 
matic maneuvers. 


x**«k 


The word “blackmail” is being 
used by very responsible and ex- 
cellently informed Government 
officials to describe the tactics 
being employed by a few Latin 
American nations to tap the 
United States Treasury for 
loans. The technique is said to 
be to suggest that a loan will 
need to be forthcoming or else 
concessions will be made to 
Germany and Italy and Japan. 
This technique is said to be 
proving very effective even 
where past borrowings from this 
country are in default. 


xk * 
Signs suggest that a first class 


inner-circle row is generating 
over this country’s gold buying 


immense number of dollars for ¢ as part of the plan for mobiliz- 
metal that many of the Govern- ing public sentiment against 
ment’s best informed monetary war. The idea was that the 


experts regard as of doubtful 
future value. The argument is 
that the United States is being 
maneuvered into a position 
where it may finance the next 
war by purchases of gold. 


Duke’s words would get through 
to Germany and Italy. 


e¢ @ ¢@ 


A Congressional investigation 
of currency and monetary mat- 


+ 


Gold Policy ...Our Envoys’ “Guesses™ 


is becoming convinced that his 
past advocacy of pump priming 
as a recovery method is affect- 
ing the influence of the whole 
Board of Governors of the Re- 
serve System both with Con- 
gress and with the banks of the 
country. There is nothing to 
show that the whole Reserve 


a ters is in the cards. Senator Board, or a majority of it, ac- 
Wagner’s resolution to begin cepts the Eccles thesis. 
James A. Farley, Postmaster one after Congress adjourns has * * 
General, and Henry Wallace, strong backing. Object of the 


Secretary of Agriculture, are 
pictured by friends as working 
in rather close harmony on po- 
litical matters. What this means 
is something that the politicians 
are trying to figure out. 


x ** 


A move is starting in Congress 
to require homes built with 
FHA mortgages and works con- 
structed by PWA to be made of 


quiz will be to uncover competi- 
tion between Treasury, Reserve 
Board, FDIC and other bank- 
control agencies. 


x kek 


Word is being passed in the 
very highest political quarters 
that President Roosevelt, soon 
after Congress leaves town, 
must either announce his in- 
tention to retire in January, 
1941, or be regarded as receptive 


Every effort is being made in- 
side the Government to keep the 
war debt issue from crashing 
into public view again. This ac- 
counts for the coolness with 
which Rumania’s feeler for an 
adjustment of her debt is being 
received. War debt talk is said 
by officials, in private conversa- 
tions, to provide dynamite that 
could blast some administration 
foreign policies, 


of a 


American materials from to the 1940 Democratic party 
weather vane to cellar. North- nomination for himself. The Optimistic assurances on the 
west lumber producers are ac- top-flight political strategists state of business and of the fu- 


tive in promoting the “build- 
American” campaign. 


xk 
Word is going the inside rounds 


that American diplomats abroad 
had a hand in arranging the ra- 


are watching the period imme- 
diately ahead for determining 
signs of the future. 


x * * 


More than a hint is going the 
rounds that Marriner Eccles, 


ture of domestic recovery as 
given by Harry Hopkins, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, are not 
Shared either by his own ad- 
visers on economic matters or 
by those who guide the White 
House. The real talk is of a 









































program, as a result of which 
the Treasury is exchanging an 





dio talk by the Duke of Windsor 





Federal Reserve Board chairman, 





new “stalemate” in business. 
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FARM RELIEF, COALTAXES AND CANNED BEEF -. . 
WORKING .WHILE A TUBA TOOTS ... THEN A CRUISE 


F it isn’t a tuba it’s a lawn mower that oc- + 
casionally tries to smear the President's 
vocal delivery at his semi-weekly press con- 
ferences. Take the tuba, for example. On a 
sunny afternoon seated behind his desk in his 
office with more than one hundred news- 
hungry correspondents before him, Mr. Roose- 
velt was asked to lift his voice above the brassy 
obligato that drifted in through the open door 
of the office, 

The tuba player somewhere in the vicinity 
continued his undulcet-like discourse, the 
President continued in a more resonant key to 
explain that in the public interest he had 
ordered soft coal operators and union officials 
to keep glued to their chairs until they broke 
the deadlock over negotiating a new wage 
agreement. They did. 

Now take the lawn mower, for example. The 
characters the same, President and Press. The 
scene the same, Executive Office. The time, 
later in the week. The door still open and 
through it came the clacking chromatics of a 
grass cutter. However, in what seemed a tele- 
pathic demonstration, hardly had Mr. Roosevelt 
begun his dissertation on the Case of the Navy’s 
Corned Beef, ere the lawn mower began to 
falter and by the time the President slyly 
explained that the Argentine canned beef did 
not carry the hoof and mouth disease, the un- 
known cutter of White House grass silently 
stole away to a far corner of the Executive 
Mansion grounds. 


Seldom has the Presi- 
dent’s week been a more 


Informal and decided melange of for- 
malities and informali- 


Formal Talks 
q ties. On the more formal 


side of his diary the President could note his 
concern over the coal crisis; his reiteration that 
the responsibility for tax revision is up to Con- 
gress, but should that august body change the 
corporate tax structure it had better make sure 
of providing revenue equal to whatever reduc- 
tions might be made; his belief that aid for the 
$26,000,000,000 railroad industry would come 
through salutary legislation; his disturbed feel- 
ings over increasing Federal deficits occas- 
sioned by Congress’ latest farm spending 
splurge; his hope that Congress would do some- 
thing this session to clarify U. S.-Philippine 
economic relations; his intention to appoint 
Admiral William Leahy, retiring Chief of 
Naval Operations, as Governor of Puerto Rico | 
to succeed Governor Blanton Winship; his | 
notice to the Navy to go ahead and buy Argen- 


A Mixture of 
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—Harris & Ewing 
ROYAL SIGHTSEEING 


Denmark’s Crown Prince Frederick and Crown 
Princess Ingrid, having toured the home of Pres- 
ident No. 32, Franklin D. Roosevelt, visit the 
home of President No. 1, George Washington, 
at Mt. Vernon. 





tine canned beef for the gobs because it is 
cheaper and better in quality than the American 
product. 

In the twilight zone between formality and 
informality there was a “canned” radio speech 
which inaugurated a National Emergency Coun- 
cil campaign to enlarge the public’s knowledge 
of the Federal Government. Electrical tran- 
scriptions of the President’s remarks went to 
some 150 radio stations as an introduction to a 
weekly series of recorded “educational” pep 
talks by Cabinet members. “It should be pos- 
sible,” said the President, who on numerous 
occasions has slapped the wrists of newspaper 
publishers for alleged bias, “through your 
broadcasts to correct the kind of misinforma- 
tion that is sometimes given currency for one 
reason or another.” 

In another radio talk (not “canned’’) the 
President had a good word for art in the cere- 
mony attendant upon the opening of the 
Museum of Modern Art’s new $2,000,000 home. 
Dovetailing the dependence of the arts on peace 
and freedom, Mr. Roosevelt declared that “A 
world turned into a stereotype, a society con- 
verted into a regiment, a life translated into a 
routine, make it difficult for either art or artists 
to survive.” 

In a letter to the 750 members of the Amer- 


* ican Law Institute convened in annual con- 





ference, the President, taking as his text law as 
a living force, wrote, “The law cannot remain 
static, but must be constantly molded and ad- 
justed to the requirements of passing genera- 
tions and the changes in our social and eco- 
nomic structure.” 

p : 2 On the more informal 
What’s New side of the diary, the 
In Locomotives President drove down to 
This Year Washington’s Union Sta- 

tion where he looked 
with decided interest at a modern streamlined 
high-speed locomotive and a contrasting 70- 
year-old woodburner. One day he gave his per- 
sonal farewell to Postmaster General Farley's 
newest “home demonstrater’—a philatelic ex- 
hibition truck which will tour the country offer- 
ing John Q. Public an idea of what fun it is 
to be a stamp collector—and incidentally as the 
President, who is the nation’s No. 1 stamp col- 
lector, predicted, help balance the budget. That 
means a lot of stamp selling—but both the 
President and his Postmaster General appeared 
in hopeful moods. 

Well satisfied with both the Fairs, San Fran- 
cisco and New York, the President paragraphed 
a message to Congress asking its okeh on legis- 
lation which would permit the United States 
to take part in the 1940 International Polar 
Exploration Exhibition in Norway. Estimated 
expense: About $35,000. 

A busy week for the President's family found 
his mother, Mrs. James Roosevelt, broadcasting 
a special message on moral rearmament to the 
nation on Mother's Day; his wife, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, defending the use of parading 
soldiers for visiting dignitaries; his son James, 
returning from a business trip abroad, consider- 
ing it “very strange” that when he met Prime 
Minister Chamberlain the Britisher did not 
carry an umbrella, and his son, Elliott, throw- 
ing a New York Rotary Club luncheon audience 
into roars of laughter with stories in which the 
Administration came out on the short end. In 
more serious vein, the President’s second son 
warned of the importance of keeping the radio 
free of government censorship. 

As for the President, he capped his week by 
a restful cruise down Chesapeake Bay in the 
company of the Solicitor General and Mrs, 
Jackson; his former military aide, now secre- 
tary, General Edwin Watson; his naval aide 
Captain Daniel Callaghan and his trusted per- 
sonal secretary, Miss Marguerite LeHand. 

DEREK Fox. 
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ONE SENATOR TO ANOTHER fe 
Senator La Follette (left), after giving his ap. ta 
proval to the war referendum plan during hear. 50 
ings conducted before a Senate Judiciary s: rs 
committee, leans over to tell Senator Nye 
committee member, of a new argument for the . 
resolution. 
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Straightening out Government fi- ns 
nances. The outlook for spending on 
and for taxes. whi 
ate. 
T 
VER and over again the President and mem- to ; 
bers of the Senate and the House have em- subs 
phasized that there are just two ways to get this pam 
Government’s finances straightened out. 
One way is to reduce expenses so that outgo Seci 
can be brought within available income. ceed 
The second way is to increase revenue, either B. 
through higher tax rates, new taxes or reco\ beca 
so that income can rise sufficiently to meet a U.S 
large outgo. : 
The difficulties that confront any serious effort tion 
to apply either method now are emphasized by Labe 
events. ative 
When Congress returned to Washington ner 
January, there came into being what was known Con; 
as an “economy bloc”—made up of Senato! 1 P 
Representatives who were to insist upon cutting tone 
down expenditures so that income and outgo dify 
could be brought nearer to a balance. comn 
This “bloc” of legislators succeeded in trim- want 
ming $50,000,000 from a relief appropriation and court 
whittled away a few thousand dollars here and sities 
a few thousand dollars there in some appropri- = 
ation bills. Then came a series of real test phia 
In th 
Results in Real Tests No 
On Big Appropriations wis 
On May 8 the Senate voted on an appropri “00 . 
for the Department of Agriculture. Pre = 
Roosevelt had recommended expenditures resigr 
$841,576,000. The Senate committee, without 0d- Sears, 
jection by any Senator, approved expendiiures man, 
of $1,216,000,000, adding nearly $375,000,000 to the son. 
total of farm subsidies. ee Comm: 
Then, on May 10, the House, again with : M 
argument, voted to add $50,000,000 to appropria- r. V 
tions for river and harbor work, over and adove kins’ | 
the President’s recommendations. The 
Earlier, the House, on the same day tha gating 
economy bloc insisted upon ; trimming mayor 
$600,000 to $120,000 an appropriation to b “ 
in trying to find what is wrong with the nat Contin 
ecomomic machinery, voted by 384 to 1 State e 
crease the pensions available to war vete! Projec: 
what is estimated as an initial $18,000,000 a hance 
This amount would rise in future years. : by pol; 


President Roosevelt at the start of 193% 
been lectured by Senators and Represe! 
on the need for economy. 

The President, on May 9, returned the 
ment in a conference with newspaperm 
Roosevelt in that conference recalled that | 


in Congress last year had promised him t 
yield $212,000,000 additional revenue to m 
cost of increased farm subsidies. These | 
he observed, had failed to deliver. Now 
were accepting new subsidies of $375,000,0! / 
Where do we go? The President said . Py 
asking. 
Problems in Taxes 7 
Come to the Fore all its 
All of this now leads up to the existing “* Exe 
problem. aw i 
The economy bloc in Congress had give os 
ness men to understand that, instead of fac! Deli e! 
higher taxes, they’ might face the prospec! a Canac 
some tax relief as a result of an economy ¢!" En 
that would curb Government spending viel . 
today Government spending, instead of D&S : 
curbed, promises to be larger even th ; 
President had asked. ¥ Davin | 
What to do? In seeking an answer, House — 
Senate leaders are looking over the counU ’ RORGE 
tax laws. = Pape 
These leaders express a desire to reauct ee 
highest individual income surtax brackets ye . 
cuts for a few individuals there will mean = EORGE 
need for more taxes on the individuals 1» *" 
lower brackets. So it is with corporation r So cnaans 


Relief for some corporations and some ty 


income means larger taxes for other corporal 


and other types of income. 

The result is that both economy anda 
lief are found by Congressional leaders t 
very precarious position. 
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and many lawmakers 
they have found the very thing. 

In essence, their 
bodied in three bills—is this: 














[Continued From Page 1] 


, coal famine but did nothing 


of 

= eee business sentiment to- man, the farmer and the wage 
te H earner back home as it is on the 

ward the White House. doughboy in the front trenches. 


Business hopes in the “Econ- 
omy Congress,” raised when 


OR years Congressmen have been 
looking for a sure cure for war 
now believe 


idea—now em- 


Make war as hard on the business 


That formula will act as a stern, but 





WPA appropriations were slash- 
ed. were dashed when Senators 
calmly added $383,000,000 to the 
farm bill. This action gave Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau 


some uneasy moments by throw- peace and to pay war costs. 
ing the budget further out of What might happen to 


of balance. ° . . ° 
The President echoed the Sec- business if America fights. 


Strong medicine to pre- 
Three blue- 
prints to keep nation at 


vent war. 











retary’s concern, then later in the 
week: said he had no objection to 
easing tax “deterrents” on busi- 
ness, provided Congress would 
find substitutes to yield the reve- 
nues. He said the discovery of 
substitutes was Congress’ busi- 
ness, not his, and pointed out that 
all taxes “deter” one taxpayer or 


powerful, 
against war. 
To carry out this 


preventive 


a plan. 
another. 


A score of government bu- 
reaus reshuffled and the 
Bituminous Coal Commission was 
abolished in the President’s sec- 
ond reorganization message, 
which was approved by the Sen- 


were ; , 
in time of war. 


Senator Lee’s plan would 


turn 50-year Government 
ate. 

The Senate refused by one vote | 
to approve the Bankhead cotton 
subsidy bill, but existing law is 
deemed sufficient to allow the 
Secretary of Agriculture to pro- 
ceed with subsidy plans. 

Both sides of the Labor fence 
became exercised over existing 


U.S. laws. The American Federa- 


Does to Incomes 


accompanying article, 


| | following table: 


The Bone bill, discussed in the 
proposes 
heavy tax rates on income in war 
time with the effects shown in the 


tion of Labor consulted National I —_ vas pet Aster 
‘ ncome Percentage U.S. Tax 
Labor Relations Board represent- P seee atin 6 me 
atives about modifying the Wag- y : 
ner Act and got nowhere, The an = pr 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 4,000 4.50 3,820 
tions opened a campaign to mo- | 6,000 8.33 5,500 
dify anti-trust laws and got a Pe a a 
committee to push it. The CIO 20,000 51.20 9.760 
wants to make it impossible for 50,000 79.14 10,281 
courts to apply Sherman Act pen- 100,000 89.21 10,790 
alties to strikers, as a Philadel- 500,000 97.04 14,790 
phia Federal Court applied them prt a ae 
in the Apex Hosiery case. | 10,000,000 98.90 109,790 





No encouragement for Secre- | 


medicine 


idea, Senator 
Bone (Dem.), of Washington, with 
the approval of 49 colleagues; Sena- 
tor Lee (Dem.), of Oklahoma, and 
Representative May (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, with the active interest of the 
War Department, have each drafted 


Senator Bone’s plan would take 
away most of the above-normal in- 
come of individuals and corporations 


take 
away heavy slices of personal prop- 
erty in time of war but give in re- 
bonds 
bearing 1 per cent interest. The Sen- 


| 


What the Bone Bill 








+ 








SENATOR BONE 





SENATOR LEE 


Three Legislators With Three Cures for War 








REPRESENTATIVE MAY 
Making war unpalatable by skyrocketing taxes in case of war is the way these three legislators would 
keep this country peaceful. All have bills ready to accomplish the purpose—all view them as “ob- 
ject lessons” to make the business man, farmer and wage earner think before approving war. 


the President 


its raw 


Congress.” 





—Harris & Ewing pose: 





without undue hardship? 

Focusing first attention on how 
the bills would affect people with 
property and income, legislators take 
as a case in point a factory owner 
somewhere in Ohio, running a mod- 
erate-sized business that pays a 
comfortable income. 


This manufacturer—call him Mr. 


What the Lee Bill 
Does to Wealth 


The Lee bill pending in Congress 
proposes forced loans from citizens 
to the Government in war time, 
with the effects shown in the table 
below: 


Net Loan Wealth Left 
Wealth Percentage After Loan 
$ 1,000 no tax §$ 1,000 
2,000 2.50% 1,950 
3,000 3.33 2,900 
4,000 3.75 3,850 
6,000 4.16 5,750 
8,000 4.37 7,650 
10,000 4.50 9,550 
20,000 7.25 18,550 
50,000 8.90 45,550 
100,000 9.45 90,550 
500,000 16.39 418,050 
1,000,000 20.69 793,050 
5,000,000 34.13 3,293,050 
10,000,000 43.31 5,668,050 








tary of Commerce Harry L. Hop- 
kins’ efforts to smooth ruffled busi- 
ness feathers was seen in the 
resignation of Robert E. Wood, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co, Chair- 
man, and Richard C,. Patter- 
son, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, from his department. | 
Mr. Wood resigned as Mr. Hop- 
kins’ business adviser. 

The House committee investi- 
gating WPA was told by big city 
mayors that federal relief must 
continue, and by a Tennessee 
State employe that Tennessee lake | 
Projects were undertaken to en- 
hance values of property owned 
by politicians. 


Just approved this bill. 
Representative May’s 


members of 


to pay the costs of war. 


from two points of view: 


erty? 


plan—the 
most drastic—would take from busi- 
ness and private individuals much 
of their liberty to work where they 
choose, to set prices and to control 
their own investments and property. 

Besides attempting to make war 
as unpalatable as possible for all 
the community, these 
bills have another stated purpose: 


Given this double purpose of the 
bills—to prevent and pay for war— 
legislators are now examining them 


First, how would the proposals af- 
fect people with income and prop- 


Second, would the proposals raise 
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ate Military Affairs Committee has , 


| Jones also would be higher. 


Jones—has capitalized the Jones 
Manufacturing Company at $100,000. 
Business is above average and he 
takes some $10,000 a year in salary 
for himself and, in addition, another 
$5,000 a year in dividends from stock 
in the company, of which he is sole 
owner. Salted away in a bank vault 
Mr. Jones has another $100,000 in 
stocks and bonds, inherited from his 
father, which pay an annual return 
of $5,000. 


In other words, Mr. Jones has 
property worth $200,000 and an an- 
nual income of $20,000. How do the 
three war-plan bills affect him? 


If war broke out and the Bone bill 
were passed, Mr. Jones would find 
himself and his company faced with 
much higher income taxes. 


Higher Normal Tax 
And Steeper Surtaxes 


To begin with, his private income 
of $20,000 would be subject to a nor- 
mal income tax of 6 per cent, just 
one-half higher than 
Then steep surtaxes would raise his 
total income tax to $10,240, leaving 
Mr. Jones $9,760 income for himself 
and his wife. 

Corporation taxes confronting Mr. 
On the 
net income of $5,000 that he takes 
from his manufacturing company, 
the Government would levy a tax of 
25 per cent, or $1,250. If in any very 
busy war-time year the Jones Manu- 
facturing Company made a return 
better than 6 per cent, the Govern- 
ment would take every penny above 
that level of return. 


These figures, of course, account 
only for Federal taxes. To these Mr. 
Jones would have to add State in- 
come taxes. In fact, a millionaire 
neighbor of Mr. Jones with an an- 
nual income of more than $75,000 
might theoretically owe Federal and 
State Governments more than his 
income. 


These war profits taxes advocated 
by Senator Bone strike at income, 
which is a return that Mr. Jones 
receives on his capital. But Senator 
Lee has a bill to take slices of Mr. 
Jones’ wealth, the fortune that he 
and his family have accumulated 
during a period of many years. 

What would happen to Mr. Jones 
under the Lee “forced loan” bill? 

Finding Mr. Jones owned $200,000 


— 


fe 


at present. | 


| loan. 


If Mr. Jones lacked the cash to 
the Government 
could take instead a 6 per cent lien ' be set for him in Washington. 


buy 


to mention his 
home—the Government could then, 
under the Lee bill, 
to buy up to $24,450 worth of war 
bonds not redeemable for 50 years 
and bearing 1 per cent interest. A 
maximum fine of $100,000 and maxi- 
| mum jail sentence of five years would 
ensure compliance with the forced 


and bonds—not 


the bonds, 


enough money to pay for a war+ worth of business properties, stocks ¢ on his property in payment for the 
Or, it could take Mr. Jones’ 
services to the amount of $24,450 or | 
goods—perhaps goods made in his 
factory—in return for the bonds. 

Most drastic of the “if-war-comes” 
bills is the one backed by the War 
Department and authorized by Rep- 
resentative May. 

Under its provisions, the President 
on the outbreak of war would get 
power to forbid Mr. Jones to raise 
New price scales would 


bonds. 


force Mr. Jones 


his prices. 


when the 
, began, 


measures 
methods. 


tem. 


Work- 


Then, the May bill also would give 
power 
,the Jones Manufacturing Company, 
materials 
Further, the Government could pre- 
scribe what Mr. Jones must produce 
and when he must produce it. His 
services could be drafted under mili- 
tary law and his business could be | 
licensed by the Federal Government. 
On top of this structure of regu- 
lation from Washington, the May bill 
would authorize a tax system to ab- 
sorb all Mr. Jones’ profits “above a 
fair normal return to be fixed by 


Powers of Three Bills 
To Pay for a War 


Would any of these 
| accomplish their other stated pur- 
To pay for a war? 

The amounts that the Bone and 
Lee plans could raise by taxation and 
by borrowing would be limited, of 
course, by the number of dollars of 
income and wealth in the country 
taxes and 
Authors of the bills have not 
yet estimated how much money their 
would raise by 

But no such limits would hamper | 
the money-raising machinery of the 
| May bill, because the bill would give 
the President power virtually to take 
| over operation of the economic sys- 


These measures go a long way to- 
ward explaining why many 
makers believe that war would de- 





iiemsgrais THREE DRASTIC PLANS TO PREVENT WAR: 
THE “DRAFT” FOR CAPITAL, LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


+ 


His land- | cans know it. 


men in his factory could not alter + stroy democracy and private capital- 
the price of their labor without per- 
mission from Washington. 
lord could not raise or lower the rent 


ism as Mr. Jones and other Ameri- 








on his home without a Federal okay. 








to take over 


and its land. 





three plans 


forced loans | 


these 





law- 
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N less than three months after 
& its introduction the Ford-built 
Mercury 8 climbed from seratch 
to ninth place in the number of 
new cars registered for use on the 
nation’s highways. 

And that, according to the best 
available figures, isa recerd! For 
never before in modern times has 
a new car met with such instant 
and complete approval of the 
motoring 
And here’s why: The 
new Mercury 8 is the 
car all America has 
been asking for. 


* 


public. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST MERCURY 


GENEROUS TRADE-IN ON ANY MAKE CAR—LIBERAL 


For instance, compare these 
Mercury 8 features with your idea 
of motor car value: Style leader- 
ship—smart streamlines and lux- 
urious interior appointments that 
whet your zest for the open road. 
. - » Big, wide roomy bodies — 
added inches of elbow room and 
extra-large concealed luggage 
compartment. . . . New 95-hp. 
engine — 8-cylinder, V-type, 





powerful, economical. . . . Easy 
riding — 116-inch wheelbase, 
with passengers cradled between 
soft transverse springs actually 
127 inches apart! . . . Unusually 
easy steering and gear shifting. 
. » » Powerful hydraulic brakes! 

Small wonder, then, that new 
owners insist on taking their 
friends: for a whirl around the 
block in the new Mercury 8, and 
want them to drive 
it. Your Mercury 
dealer will be glad 
to arrange a longer 
ride for you. 
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The Question of the 


Henry A. Wallace 


United States Secretary of Agriculture 


answers: 
| 


AM glad to respond to the invitation of The United States News 
to comment on Federal payments to farmers. 


First, however, I 


should like to point out that not all the appropriations to the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture are for payments to farmers, as seems to be as- | 


sumed in your letter. 


A considerable part of the total, : 


appropriation is for loans, or expen- 
ditures for services and activities in 
the general public interest. Items of 
this type, as listed in the President’s 
budget recommendation, 


toms receipts used for getting wider 
distribution of farm products (in 
effect largely a subsidy of city con- 
sumers), totaled more than $360,000,- 
000. Of the additions voted by the 
Senate, $113,000,000 would be added 
to the customs receipts money, mak- 
ing a total approaching $500,000,000 
in the bill as it stands now not in- 
tended for payments to farmers. 


Must Aid Farmers 


including | 
$213,000,000 for the Bureau of Public | 
Roads, and the 30 per cent of cus- | 


Needless to say, I am of the opin- | 


ion that direct payments to farmers 
are necessary under present condi- 
tions. In the declaration of legisla- 
tive policy which prefaces the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, the 
Congress states its reasons for di- 
recting that such payments be made 
—conservation of natural resources, 
provision for orderly flow of major 
commodities in interstate and for- 
eign commerce, obtaining insofar as 
practicable parity prices for these 
commodities and parity of income, 
and assisting consumers to obtain an 
adequate and steady supply of these 
commodities at fair prices. 

As long as governmental powers 
are used by other groups to fix farm- 
ers’ costs at high levels, either cor- 
“responding governmental power or 
Federal money, or a combination of 
the two, will be needed to give agri- 
culture anywhere near its fair share 


of the national income. If the farmer | 


was as well off as the city man in 
the pre-war years, then he was only 


one-third as well off as the city man | 


in 1932, and little better than three- 
fourths as well off in 1938. 


The Family-Sized Farm 


The family-sized farm owned by 
the man who operates it is recog- 
nized as the cornerstone of a free 
democratic society. It is wise Gov- 
ernment policy to assist tenants to 
become owners through long-term 
loans and to assist owners to main- 
tain possession of their land through 
protection of their income. It is wise 
Government policy to limit the 
amount of large payments and to 
make proportionately larger pay- 
ments to operators of small farms. 

Because payments to farmers are 
necessary to achieve the objectives 
which Congress has declared to be 
the purpose of conservation and ad- 
justment legislation, withdrawal of 
payments would result in failure to 
achieve these objectives and would 
be disastrous to farmers, the soil and 
the maintenance of balance in our 
national economy. 

Withdrawal of payments to farm- 
ers would: 

1. Immediately reduce the ability 
o{ agriculture to purchase industrial 
goods and thus provide employment 
to city workers. (It is a well known 
fact that farm income and factory 
pay rolls rise and fall together.) 

2. It would mean a return to 
wasteful soil destruction resulting 
from the financial inability of farm- 
ers to protect the soil adequately. 

3. It would mean a serious reduc- 
tion in farm income with resulting 
increases in farm foreclosures and 
relief burdens. Business depending 
directly on farmer purchases would 
inevitably suffer, and the conse- 
quences of loss of purchasing power 
of nearly a fourth of our people 
would be felt throughout our na- 
tional business life. 

Aid for Cities’ Needy 

The $113,000,000 added to the 
$100,000,000 of customs receipts 
money for the purpose of Section 32 
make it possible to make a start 
toward ending the paradox of dire 
need in the cities in the midst of 
surplus products at beggarly low 
prices on the farm. By the use of 
this money it will be possible to buy 
farm products at low prices and with 
them to sustain at least a part of 
those on relie. in the cities at a more 
reasonable dietary level. 

Until such 
employment 
expenditures of 
necessary to prevent disaster to mil- 
lions of people both on the farms 
and amongst the exceedingly needy 


time as excessive un 


is ended in the cities 


sort will be 


thi 
Unis 


M the cities. We must end the para~ | 





| 
| | 








SECRETARY WALLACE 





| 
dox of great need in the midst of 
unusual surplus. 

I would also like to point out that 
in the world at war or in imminent 
danger of war, our foreign policy 
must of necessity be of such a type 
as to cut down seriously our exports 
of wheat, cotton and lard. With the 
world as it is today, the absence of 
Government action and Government 
funds could easily result, if we have 
a year or two of ordinary weather or 
better than ordinary weather, in 
prices lower than they were in 1932 
and a farm rebellion which would 
make the farm holiday outbreaks of 
1932 and 1933 seem like pink teas. 


Edward A. O'Neal 


Chicago, IIl.; President, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Member, 
President’s Commission to Direct 
Work Relief Expenditures, 1935, 


answers: 
HE present national farm program 
represents an attempt by agricul- 
ture to regain a position of parity 
with other groups through control of 
price-depressing surpluses for which 
there is no effective demand. | 

Although the program is the only | 
sound approach to the problem of 
low farm prices and income, it can- 
not hope to be successful unless suf- 
ficient funds are provided by Con- 
gress to carry out the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 and its allied legislation. 

In passing the AAA of 1938 by a 
big majority vote, Congress prom- 
ised to provide sufficient payments to 
individual farmers to raise their in- 
come from cotton, corn, wheat, to- 
bacco and rice to parity levels. To 
carry out this promise under present 
low prices for these commodities, 
nearly a billion and a half dollars 
would be required. 

Recognizing budgetary limitations 
and the necessity for governmental 
economy, farmers are not demanding 
that Congress appropriate this full 
amount. The appropriation of $225,- 
000,000 for parity payments in 1940, 
which has been approved by the Sen- 
ate, is acceptable farmers, al- 
though this amount will not raise 
basic commodity income above 75 
per cent of parity. This amount is 
the absolute minimum necessary to 
make the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act effective, for farmers cannot af- 
ford to make the sacrifices required 
by participation in the program un- 
less they are guaranteed at least a 


to 


reasonable approach toward parity 
prices. 
Parity payments cannot properly 


be called ‘subsidies, for they wiil 
merely compensate farmers for a 
part of the artificial increases in 


prices of things they must buy which 
have been brought about by tariffs, 
monopoly privileges and other subsi- 
dies to industry and labor, Farmers 
cannot afford to pay high industrial 
prices, contribute to high wags, nor 
pay even reasonable taxes and inter- 
est rates unless they can dispose of 


their products at a fair rate of ex- 
change. 

Many farmers depend for a major 
part of their income upon the sale 
of products not eligible for parity 
payments. The Senate has approved 
an additional $113,006,000 f the 
purcna of such products and thei 
disposal through export, by-produc 
and relief channels, supplementing 
the $90,000,000 available under the 
regular Section 32 appropriations. 
This appropriation is made neces- | 


| ment, 
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ARE HUGE SUBSIDIES FOR AGRICULTURE 
A NECESSARY AND WISE U.S. POLICY? 








1. In your opinion is it or is it not necessary to 
subsidize agriculture to this extent? 

2. Is it or is it not a wise Government policy that 
seeks by subsidies to prevent a widespread read- 
justment away from the family-sized farm and to- 
ward industrialization of agriculture? 

3. What, in your opinion, would be the effect of 
a withdrawal of the large and growing subsidies 
that are being paid to individual farmers? 


Answers received are presented herewith. Others will be 
published in the issue of May 22. 


Huge new subsidies to farmers are on the way through 
Congress. Not only agriculture but general business is af- 
fected. Government spending and tax rates are involved. 
The present proposal is to add 338 million dollars to farm 
subsidies, raising the annual total near 1,250 millions. 

Because of the nation-wide importance of the subsidy 
question, The United States News addressed to all mem- 
bers of the Senate and House agriculture committees, to 
the heads of agricultural organizations, to leading political 
economists and others the following questions: 








| sary by continued urban unemploy- 


which has curtailed normai 
purchases of food products. 

About one-half of these two items 
will be used for the purchase of 
commodities for relief distribution 
This will be of enormous help to the 
States in meeting their relief needs 
Part of the fund will be used to en- 
courage exports of price-depressing 
surpluses of cotton, lard and wheat 
which were accumulated, through no 
fault of the farmer, during years 
when no effective farm program was 
in operation. 

An export program for wheat, op- 
erating under this fund for the past 
year, has proven effective in increas- 
ing wheat exports and has kept do- 


| mestic prices substantially above | 


world levels. 

Also 
agricultural appropriations is $500,- 
600,000 for enabling farmers to con- 
serve soil resources. Such payments 
cannot possibly be called a subsidy, 
for they represent an essential na- 
tional investment about which there 
can be no quarrel. Other substantial 
items in the appropriations, such as 
funds for roads, weather forecasting 
and enforcement of food and drug 
laws, will be of secondary benefit to 


to be included in the 1940 | 


| vive. 


farmers and must not ve charged to | 


agriculture. 

The AAA program has been par- 
ticularly effective in helping small 
producers to survive under an eco- 
nomic system unbalanced in favor 
of other groups. In 1937, for example, 
approximately three million of the 
3,650,000 cooperators in the program 
were operators of family-sized farms 
who received $100 or less in benefit 
payments. Several provisions of the 
Act further protect the interests of 
small producers. 

During the last six years payments 
to farmers have amounted to about 
$2,400,000,000. Those payments have 
been a major factor in increasing 
farm income during that period by 
a total of nearly $17 000,000,000. The 
increase in farm income in turn has 
helped to increase national income 
by an aggregate of $102,000,000,000. 

Should the AAA program be killed 

through withdrawal of the funds 

necessary to make it effective, there 
is no reason to doubt that the re- 
sulting collapse in farm purchasing 
power would lead the way into an- 
other period of economic depression. 

The business recession following 
the collapse of farm prices in 1937, 


when no effective farm program was | 


People of the 


Edward H. Foley, Jr. 


“Veteran” Lawyer at 33, He Be- 
comes General Counsel of Treas- 
ury Department 


( standing young lawyers, 33-year- 
oid Edward H. Foley, Jr., will drop 
the word “Acting” from his title of 
General Counsel of the Treasury 
when the Senate gives its expected 


approval to this recent nomination | 


by President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Foley has 
peen Acting 
General Counse: 
since the late 
Herman Oli- 
phant was 
stricken with 
he art disease 
last December. 
Previous to that, 
since the fall of 





1937, he had 
Edward H. Foley, Jr. been one of the 
assistant coun- 


At the Treasury he has devoted 
particular attention to banking ques- 
tions, and for some months his office 
has handled the legal work of the 
office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

A native of Syracuse, N. Y., Mr. 
Foley attended Fordham University, 
and received his LL. B. degree from 
the Fordham University Law School 
in 1929. He began his legal career 
with the New York law firm of Haw- 
kins, Delafield & Longfellow, where, 
for several years, he specialized in 
municipal corporation and New York 
and New Jersey legislative matters. 

Moving overnight from New York 
to Washington, Mr. Foley went to 
work for the Government in 1932 as 
attorney for the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, handling munici- 
pal loans. When this of RFC 

v was transferred to the newl) 

PWA in 1933, lawyer Foley, 

nber of other attorneys, 

joi nks under Secretary of 
th ! Ickes 

3 . Staff of more than 175 


sels. 


phase 


NE of the New Deal’s most out- | 


+ lawyers, with a budget in excess of 


$1,000,000, with offices in every State, 
and, also, personally advising the Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Foley played a 
prominent part in the formulation of 
PWA policies and procedure. At that 
time he was stillin his twenties. 

Under his direct supervision, the 
Legal Division passed on the eligi- 
bility of 15,000 applications for Public 
Works funds for projects cosiing, in 
the aggregate, more than $4,000,- 
000,000. 

In conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Mr. Foley aided the 
defense of the constitutionality of 
Title II of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and the Emergency Re- 
lief Appropriation Act of 1935, in all 
the Federal courts. And as personal 
representative of Secretary Ickes, he 
drafted and handled all legislative 
matters affecting the Public Works 
Administration before Congress. 
W. Gibson Carey, Jr. 

New Head of U. S. Chamber 
Drives for a Better, More Produc- 


tive America 


NDUSTRIALISTS and merchants 
throughout the country will now 
address a great deal of their cor- 
respondence to a vigorous, orthodox 
conservative young business man, W. 
Gibson Carey, Jr.—c/o Chamber of 


Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

At the con- 

Fclusion of their 

annual conven- 

tion, held re- 


ently in Wash- 
ington, members 
of the Chamber 
me elected 42-year- 
mold Mr. Carey, 
™@ who is president 
e Yale and 
Towne Moinu 


facturing Com- 





i 


W. Gibson Carey, 








Jr. 


pany, presi- 
dent the 
Chamber of Commerce for the com- 


as 
of 


ing year, to succeed George H, Davis. | 


* Senator Arthur 
| Capper 


Republican, Kansas; Member, 
| Senate Conimittees on Agriculture 
and Finance, 


answers: 
ONGRESS is making no mistake 
in moving toward an addition of 
$338,000,000 of farm subsidies over 
and above those asked by President 
Roosevelt. 

I am in favor of economy in Gov- 
ernment. I am very much in favor 
of reductions in governmental ex- 
penditures, but I am not in favor of 
making these reductions entirely at 
the expense of agriculture. So I in- 
tend to support the Senate amend- 
ment providing for parity payments 
which already have been promised 


+ 


by Congress in the Agricultural Ad- | 
| justment Act. 


Now, if ever, the farmers of my 
part of the country need Govern- 


ment assistance if they are to sur- | 


The plight of the small farmer 
is especially pitiful. The appropria- 
tion under consideration in the Sen- 
ate this week will help him to some 
extent, though not as much as I 
should like. 

Answering your inquiry, I will say: 

1. In my opinion, it certainly is 
necessary to subsidize agriculture 
while the disparity between farm in- 
come and other group income con- 
tinues to exist. 

2. It is a wise Government program 
to prevent, if possible, the readjust- 
ment away from the family-sized 
farm toward industrialization in ag- 
riculture. I favor the subsidy method 
only until a better approach can be 
worked out. 


3. Withdrawal of Federal subsidies 


to agriculture, under existing condi- 
tions, would result in foreclosure of 
hundreds of thousands of farms; 
these farms would be operated by 
tenants or sharecroppers instead of 
owners. 

The following from the current is- 
sue of “The Agricultural Situation,” 
published monthly by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, justifies the foregoing 
statements. 

Taking the 1909-14 base period as 
100, official statistics of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics show that: 

Industrial wages in February 
this year were 213 per cent of 

1909-14 level. 


operative, is a graphic example of 
the dependence of industrial pros- 
perity upon agricultural welfare. 


+ In his new position Mr. Carey will 


represent 1,500 commercial and trade 
organizations and more than 9,000 of 
the nation’s most important corpo- 
rations, firms and individual busi- 
ness men. Through the Chamber he 
will help crystallize the opinions of 
American business and _ present 
Chamb:r of Commerce policies to 
Congress, to the Executive an@ to the 
public. 

As a director and vice president 
this year, Mr. Carey did quite a bit 
of opinion-crystallizing when he told 
the convention delegates that the 
National Labor Relations Act should 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 





Wholesale prices, all commodi- 
ties, 112 per cent. 
Farm taxes, 161 per cent of 

1909-14. 

Farm price grains, March, this 

year, 66 per cent of 1909-14. 

Farm price cotton and cotton- 

seed, 71 per cent of 1909. 

These farmers are receiving 66 to 
71 per cent of prices they received 
pre-war; they are paying prices 120 
per cent of what they paid pre-war. 

Government is largely responsible | 
for high prices the farmer pays; in 
exchange the Government owes the 
farmer correspondingly high prices 
on what he sells, or subsidies to bal- 
ance. 


Dan D. Casement 
Manhattan, Kans.; President, 
Farmers Independent Council 
of America, 


answers: 
EPLYING to your request for an 
expression of my views on the 
impending additions to farm subsi- 
dies, I have to say: 

1. In my opinion it is not necessary 
to subsidize agriculture at all. Fur- 
thermore, the policy is destructive 
both economically and socially. It is 
destroying the moral fibre of our | 
people and undermining the founda- | 
tion of our republican institutions. 

2. It would be silly and superficial 
to discuss the AAA’s wisdom or folly 
as “a Government policy that seeks 
by subsidies to prevent a widespread 
readjustment away from the family- 
sized farm and toward industrializa- 
tion of agriculture.” 

Its ostensible purpose is to adjust 
farm prices to a parity with the 
prices of urban goods. The means by 
which it aims to achieve this end are 
so farcical that only kindergarten 
mentalities could seriously invoke 


$$ > _______ 


| them. 


be amended. He said that the law | 


should be described in its preamble 
as follows: “An Act to destroy the 
individual and minority rights of 


working men, to undermine the nat- | 


ural and proper sense of employer 


responsibility for high pay and good | 
working conditions and to bring suf- | 


fering to the nation by lowering pro- 
ductivity and decreasing jobs.” 


Mr. Carey’s swivel-chair career and 


executive experience have been a 
thorough dress rehearsal for his new 
office. After he 
from Union College in 1918, he be- 
came engaged in the pulp and paper 
business in New York. Four years 
later he served as secretary and 


received a B. S. | 


treasurer of the Philadelphia Paper | 


Manufacturing Company, which, in 
1926, became a part of the Container 
Corporation of America. He went 
with the Yale and Towne Manufac- 
turing Company in 1929 and was 
elected president in 1932. 

Shortly after taking office, the new 
president outlined his objectives as 
follows: “My ambition is that the 


Chamber should be recognized by | 


as one of 
organizations for public 
service. .. . The entire membership 
wants a better America. Basically, 
there is no primrose path to that 

Hard work, self-discipline, new 
preducts and increasing production 
will help us. Experimental legisla- 
tion, deficits, propaganda and un- 
necessarily high taxes will not 
help us,” 


everybody 
greatest 


goal 


n 


the Nation’s | 


The whole scheme is predicated on 
a flat denial of natural laws and its 
objective is unattainable within the 
limitations of our cherished form of 
government, so long as industry is 
encouraged by political action to pro- 
ceed under an artificial economy 
which pretends to fix hours, wages, | 
prices, ete. 

3. In my opinion, withdrawal of 
subsidies would reanimate the man- 
hood and restore the self-respect of 
all farmers worth redeeming from 
the depravity in which these con- 
temptible bribes have immersed 
them. It would also hold out some 
assurance that the country is not 
yet quite bankrupt in sanity and 
that there is still a chance to save it. ! 


| 


* E. Truog 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of 
Soils, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin; 
President, American Society of 
Agronomy, 1938-39, 


answers: 

BELIEVE it is both unwise a 
unnecessary to increase the fa 
subsidies to an amount of $350,000 - 

000. This increase would provide 
the total subsidy for an average pay- 
ment close to $200 for each of | 
Nation’s 6,000,000 farmers. 

With the national debt growing 
serious proportions, I believe, fron 
national standpoint, it is time to b 
gin to pare down on subsidies rat! 
than to increase them. 

The subsidy in the past has been 
of great help to many farmers 
has made it possible for many of t 
better farmers to greatly improv 
their financial position over what 
was in 1932. 

Operation of the subsidy in con- 
nection with the Soil Conservati 
program has had many desirable ef- 
fects. It has made rot only 
farmer but also the general put 
vastly more conscious of the gre 
need and desirability of soil conser- 
vation. The man on the street 
come to realize, at least in s 
measure, that the soil is the Nati 
greatest natural resource and nee 
to be conserved. 

Fair Price as Aim 

In the long run I believe we should 
work towards a plan which would 
provide for a fair domestic pric« 
the farmer for his products, 
which would also proyide by mea1 
of a subsidy for the sale of the sur- 
plus on the world market. 

In the operation of this plan 
might be desirable that the farmer 
accept a somewhat lower price for 
that portion of a crop which goes on 
the world market. This would tend 
to curtail a vast over-production and 
would also help the government 
lowering the subsidy required for the 
sale of the products on the world 
market. 








From Hotel Cleveland ! 
the entire city opens 
before you like a fan. 
Under the same roof with you are the 
five fine buildings of the Terminal 
development, and the Union Terminai 
itself. Convenience is only one of the 
many advantages Hotel Cleveland 
offers. Rooms are luxuriantly com 
fortable. Meals are famous. Everyone 
from bellboy to manager tries te 
prove we're glad to have you with us. 







Five air-conditioned 
Restaurants, including 
Men's Cafe 


HOTEL 




















San Francisco Exposition 
e The Evergreen Route 
@ At Glacier National Park you'll find 
picturesque hotels and chalets, spec- 
tacular mountains, ancient glaciers, 
matchless lakes, streams and water- 
falls—all woven into a perfect vaca- 
tion pattern by foot and saddle trails, 
boat routes and motor coach roads. 
Then visit Pacific Northwest cities 
and San Francisco’s Exposition. Ask 
about Low-Cost All-Expense Tours. 
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Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minn 








I am planning a trip to 
Please send me information. 








Ride the Air-Conditioned EMPIRE BUILDER 
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OUR FIVE MAJOR FOREIGN POLICIES: 
THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS AND FAILURES 


Wlecrsqrann + 


that discussion of the debate 


OW 
\ hetween President Roosevelt and | 


Chancellor Hitler has 
_ Washington officialdom is us- 


simmered | 


dow 

ne the lull in diplomatic activity to 
take 3 tock of the President’s foreign | 
poli » and what it is accomplishing. 


This is what officials find: 
study of the President’s words and 
over the last few years reveals 


deeds 











—_— 


Taking stock of Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy. Five 
moves on world stage and 
how they have worked out. 








him in five major moves: Against 





¢oward solidarity of tle Western 
Hemi phere, toward freer world 
trade, toward impregnable national 
defense. 

In Europe, the attempt, especially 
since the “quarantine the aggressor” 
speech of 1937, has been to bottle up 
Hitler and Mussolini within their 
present frontiers, to avoid acts of ag- 
gression that might lead to war. 
Along with this has been an attempt 
to strengthen the hands of Britain 
and France, induce them to take a 
more positive stand. 

Has this worked? 

Since the “quarantine the aggres- 
sor” speech Hitler has made 
additions to the territory of 
many, Hitler and Mussolini have ac- 


and Italian acts of force, | 
Japanese control of China, | 


| 


| State Department would 





~=itesie & Ewing 
NEW SOVIET ENVOY 
With the newly acquired rank of 


Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, 37-year-old Con- 
stantine A. Oumansky, former 


counselor of the Soviet Embassy, 
becomes the youngest envoy in 
Washington representing a major 
power. He succeeds former Am- 
bassador Troyanovsky, now resi- 
dent in Russia, 





Act, adopted not without his ap- 
proval, and the Johnson Act. 

It is common knowledge that the 
like more 


| liberty than these two Acts permit, 


|} actions 


large | 
Ger- | 


quired at least a spiritual—if not a | 


military—foothold in Spain. Musso- 


lini has taken Albania and the axis | 


partners dominate trade in eastern 
Europe 
But, on the other hand, general 


war has been avoided, perhaps by | 


reason of the President’s three ap- 
peals to Chancellor Hitler. Recently 
the Administration has made it easier 
for France and Great Britain to buy 
modern airplanes in this country. 
Laws limiting the President’s free- 
dom to work out his European pro- 
gram have been placed in his way by 
Congress. These are the Neutrality 


but little chance is seen for repeal. 

In Asia, the President’s words and 
have favored China as 
against Japan, but here the Neu- 
trality Act, with its restrictions 
against sales of arms and sales on 
credit to belligerents, 
hands somewhat, even though it has 
not been invoked. 

During the Sino-Japanese war Ja- 
pan has been able to buy aircraft, 
munitions and raw materials in the 
United States in far heavier quanti- 
ties than China could purchase. In- 
voking the Neutrality Act would have 
embargoed exports of munitions to 
Japan, but by paying cash and using 
her own ships Japan could still have 
bought raw materials. China, on the 
other hand, poor in ships and cash, 


would have been virtually cut off | — 


+ 


| structure, and German barter meth- | 


has tied his | 


from the United States as a supply | 


base. So the”Act was not invoked, 
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Only 4 Meals 
= Royte betwee! 
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ON A NORTH WESTERN-UNION PACIFIC 


Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland are only 39% 


hours from Chicago. . 


. and Colorado only an overnight 


trip... via the North Western- Union Pacific Stream- 
liners. These swift and beautiful trains offer time-saving 
speed that can mean a big saving in living costs en route. 
It's only “four «meals from Chicago to Los Angeles 
or San Francisco. Yet the fare on a Streamliner coach 
is just $44.50, including the $5 extra fare. There’s no 
extra fare to Portland or Colorado. 


Coach travel on the Streamliners is superlatively com- 
fortable. There are deep-cushioned, reclining seats... 


soft night lights . 


. free pillows... 


porter service... 


moderately priced meals. The Streamliner fleet is also 
noted for modern Pullman comforts, smart lounge and 
recreation cars and flawless service. Registered Nurse- 
Stewardess service on the Streamliners, “City of Los 
Angeles,’ “City of San Francisco” and ‘City of Denver.” 


lorth Western-Union Pact 


pooses sas------MAIL TODAY-------------- 


Cte & North Western Ry. or — Pacific Railroad 


723 Woodward Bldg. 
Phone fa meng | 1991 
Washington, D. C. 
148 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Qt ween 


Send complete information, including free illustrated literature, about 
Oo I wish also to visit the San Francisco World’s Fair, 
O Tell me about Escorted, All-Expense Tours 





300 Nat'l Press Bldg. 
Phone Republic 0600 
Washington, D. C. 
15S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 
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The Administration has 
China to a certain extent by permit- 
ting an Export-import Bank credit of 
$25,000,000 to China for purchase of 
trucks. 

In the Western Hemisphere, the 
President's drive for continental soli- 
darity has led Brazil to accept $120,- 
000,000 in credits, has induced the 
President of Nicaragua to ask for 
credits and a U.S. canal across his 
country, has brought signs from 
other countries in Latin America that 
they may seek loans from the United 
States. 

Also, pledges “‘to defend their insti- 
tutions” and in favor of orderly com- 
mercial and political relations were 
exchanged by American nations at 
the Pan American Conference last 
December. To the north, Canada has 
been given a promise of American aid 
in case it is attacked. More quietly, 
the United States is preparing to 
Send technical experts to Latin 


| America to aid smaller governments. 





In his move to lower world trade 
barriers, the President has signed 22 
reciprocal trade agreements with 21 
countries, resulting in a rise in trade 
with those countries greater than the 
increase in trade with non-agree- 
ment countries. But, on the other 
hand, the agreement with the for- 
mer Czecho-Slovakia has been virtu- 
ally destroyed, cotton and wheat sur- 
pluses have forced barter transac- 
tions outside the trade agreements’ 


ods have won increasing success in 
eastern Europe and Latin America, 
In the defense program, President 


Roosevelt's foreign policy program | 


has met almost complete victory. 
With the exception of minor items 
such as a hoped-for appropriation to 
develop Guam, the latest defense 
budget, calling for 1.3 billion dollars, 
is passing through Congress with 
negligible opposition. 

So officials taking stock of the 
President's foreign policy up to date 
find him partly successful in Europe, 
less effective in Asia, only at the start 
of his program in Latin 
pursuing two conflicting policies in 
world trade and meeting unique suc- 
cess in expanding national defense. 


aided | 











America, | 


WE TAKE AN ORDER 


W E GET A BIG THRILL these days when a prospect asks for 


a LaSalle demonstration! For almost half the people 


who go for a ride in a new LaSalle—sign an order for a new 


LaSalle! The car is such a great performer that few can 


resist it. Have you tried it yet? If not, better get busy. This 


is the season for a new car—and LaSalle’s the car to buy, 


({ half hour at the wheel will prove it. 


‘1240 


AND UP, delivered at Detroit, 
subject to change without 
notice. Transportation, state 
and local taxes (if any), optional 
equipment, accessories extra, 


beyond doubt! 


4 GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


LASALLE 


POWERED YA CADILLAC V-8 ENGINE 


SEE YOUR NEAREST CADILLAC-LASALLE DEALER 








MOKERS all over the country are learning what A. R. 

Conklin (right) is showing a group of Dartmouth men. 
It’s a striking way to compare cigarettes by simply watching 
them burn! A\ is testing the leading brands to find the one that 
burns slowest! Which brand won? C-A-M-E-L. 
margin! The reason? Costlier tobaccos, expertly blended in a 
cigarette that burns slowly, completely —smokes cooler, of 


course! 


Recently, a group of scientists ran this interesting labora- 
tory test on a bigger scale. 16 of the largest-selling cigarette 
brands were rated impartially. CAMELS. BURNED 
SLOWER THAN ANY OTHER BRAND TESTED—25°% 
SLOWER THAN THE AVERAGE TIME FOR THE 
OTHER BRANDS. (Camels were remarkably consistent.) 
IN THE SAME TEST, CAMELS HELD THEIR ASH FAR 
LONGER THAN THE AVERAGE TIME FOR ALL 
THE OTHER BRANDS. 


Camel is the cigarette of costlier tobaccos...a cooler, milder, 
better-tasting smoke...every cigarette...every pack! 


AEB 











HERE’S AN INTERESTING 
CIGARETTE COMPARISON... 
See how it’s made by Al 
Conklin of Dartmouth 


Bi eee 








.. by a wide 


“Look how slowly the Camel burns compared to the other brands,” Albert 
Conklin points out to the bunch. Everyone agrees that Camels win hands down. 
*‘No wonder Camels smoke so cool and mild,” Al adds. “And that must have a 
lot to do with why Camels have such an appealing taste!” 


7 ere enjoyed the thrill of a mellow, ripe- 
tasting Camel, you'll know that NOTHING can 
take the place of costlier tobaccos! What a wonderful 
pleasure it is to get set with a cigarette that is really 
mild —a matchless blend, made to give you all the 
pleasure in smoking. 












Camel's slower burn- 
ing (compared to the 
average time of the 15 
other brands tested) 
gives you the equiva- 
lent of 5 extra smokes 
per pack! You econo- 
mize while enjoying 
smoking pleasure at 
its best! 





















Camels have more tobacco by weight than the 
average of the 15 other brands tested. Besides, 
Camels burn slower than any of those other 
brands. And by burning 25% slower than the 
average of the 15 other of the largest-selling 
brands, Camels give you the equivalent of 5 
extra smokes per pack! 























Camels give you even more for your money when you 
count in Camel’s finer, more expensive tobaccos. Buy 
shrewdly! Buy Camels... America’s first choice for 
a luxury smoke every smoker can afford! 







Copyright, 1999, B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. GQ 


=THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
PENNY FOR PENNY YOUR BEST CIGARETTE BUY! 
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| | FARM SUBSIDIES 
AND ECONOMY: 
EDITORS’ VIEWS 


ESCRIBED by the New York Times (Dem.) 
as a “run-away budget,” the increased agri- 
cultural appropriation presented by the Senate 
is uniformly assailed by the entire press as 
political action intended to obtain farm votes in 
the next election, 
In addition to the general comment by the 
Times, that paper states: “There is no justifi- 
cation for such lavish spending, particularly 


| Paral hs 
. i rh 
when the budget already shows a prospective Kyl 
n im 


Ny 
" on 
deficit of more than $3,000,000,000. The Senate | KW 
| \ 
| 











is playing politics. It is abdicating responsi- 7 &\ \\} 
bility at a time when the fiscal affairs of the - ome \\ \ 

N \\\ ) 
Wak 


Government are in disorder.” 
ad = “The Senate,” accord- 

Economy ing to the Louisville 
Drive Fails Courier-Journal (Dem.), 
‘ “with a fanfare of ‘eco- 
To Continue nomy’ having lopped 
$50,000,000 off the estimate for work relief, 
adds $382,075,000 to the estimate for agriculture | 

- Economy and reduction of expenses 
are expressed in practice by a cut of $50,000,- 
000 in one place and an increase of nearly 
$400,000,000 in another.” 

“If disaster is to be avoided,” advises the 
Washington Post (Ind.), “legislators must re- 
iy j sist the temptation to appropriate funds for 
fi f ; oF every purpose which they bélieve to be politi- 
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ae Pe 5 oe c= e cally desirable.” 
MORE HANDOUTS? “In this incident,” declares the Winston- NOTHING TO DO BUT HATCH ’EM 
Cartoonist Loring for the Providence Evening Bulletin Salem Journal (Dem.), “is seen one of the great- Cartoonist Messner for the Kingston Daily Freeman 
est threats to the Federal Treasury.” Meigen mam crema 





* “The appropriations for the Department of ae ee 
Agriculture for 1940,” observes the Charleston, ee eh ahs 
W. Va., Daily Mail (Rep.), “will total $1,215,- : ee 
000,000, raising the estimated national deficit to | ce 
almost $4,000,000,000.” 

“President Roosevelt,” 
Veto of Bill in the judgment of 


Proposed to the Providence Bulletin 


ih (Ind.), “has sufficient 
F Halt Outlays justification to veto the 


entire agricultural appropriation and force the 
Senate to keep within budgetary limitations— 
and he would do a good day’s work if he struck 
his blow.” 

“The benefits and subsidies offered,” as 
viewed by the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.), 
reach a staggering figure even for a spendthrift 
government. There must be a halt to this easy 
raiding of non-existent Treasury funds. This 

' is a fine way to treat the growing insistence on 
the part of the forgotten man, the taxpayer, 
for economy to reduce his burden.” 

“Log rolling,” as seen by the Newark Evening 
News (Ind.), “is pretty discouraging after all 
this economy pretense.” 

“The presidential election,” as pointed out 
by the New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “will 
be strongly influenced by the great farm states. 
The farmers in these States will probably de- 
termine the outcome. Therefore, the farmers 
must be appealed to. The surest appeal is to 
their pockets. Therefore, they must be given 
every possible dollar that they might want.” 

“The House, of course, may decide to reject 
the Senate amendment,” that paper continues, 
“but the fight to keep down the agricultural 
appropriations was close in the House. With 
the example of a Senate which is willing to sell 
everything for a mess of votes, the House will | 
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DOCTOR’S ORDERS 


Cartoonist Mergen for the Miami Daily News 


Bureau Reshuffle No. 2 


JRECEPTION of the President's + minous Coal Commission to the 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 Secretary of the Interior. The 
shows 100 per cent editorial en- soft coal commission, set up two 


THE DICE ARE LOADED AGAINST HIM 


Cartoonist Orr for the Chicago Tribune find it even harder to resist.” 








Tax Relief For Employers 


eevceD social security taxes * of eight or more persons the first 
proposed by the House Ways $3,000 of each employe’s earnings 


to 


and Means Committee are re- 
garded by 83 per cent of the com- 
menting press as distinctly benefi- 
cial. The remaining 17 per cent 
hesitate to endorse the suggested 
lower rates only because they be- 
lieve changes would be difficult to 
adjust. 

The committee proposal to re- 
move the 3 per cent pay-roll tax 


for unemployment insurance, | 


borne entirely by employers, on 
wages and salaries above $3,000, 
meets with wholehearted appro- 
val. Most approving newspapers 
point out that pay-roll taxes thus 
saved will add to funds available 


would reduce employers’ tax bills 
$60,000,000 a year, and would also 
simplify the task of keeping rec- 
ords since the tax base for unem- 
ployment insurance would be the 
same as for old-age benefits.” 


The Wilmington (Del.) News 
(Ind.) points out that, “The Com- 
mittee has taken the eminently 
reasonable attitude that social se- 
curity taxes ought to be no higher 
than is required to meet social se- 
curity benefits.” 


“The object of unemployment 
compensation,” according to the 
Boston Transcript (Rep.), “is un- 








dorsement of the proposal to in- 
clude a transfer to the State De- 
partment of the Foreign Com- 
merce Service of the Department 
of Commerce and the Foreign 
Agricultural Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


There is about 15 per cent ob- 
jection to the transfer of the 
functions of the National Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission to the 
Department of the Interior. 


In relation to the foreign serv- 
ices, the editors feel that there 
would be a simpiification of du- 
ties and a commendable effort to 


years ago, has failed thus fa! 
complete its primary function 
promulgating minimum prices ‘or 
coal.” 

After speaking favorably o! 
change in foreign service. 
Baltimore Sun (Dem.) adds, “Not 
so much is to be said for the Coa! 
Commission's complete sub 
nation to the Interior Depart 
ment.” 

The No. 2 Plan is described 
the New York Sun (Ind.) 4s 
proposal to save one-third ot 
per cent of the amount which 
Senate added to the Department 
of Agriculture in bounties °° 


by 

a 
one 
tne 





for investment, and thereby may | employment compensation. It is bring related activities together. | f.:mers.” 
oe employment. . a not the building up of funds which . “The most surprising propo- The Washington News (Ind.) 

ccording to the Committee's otherwise might be put to workin | Re | sal,” according to the New York | concludes that: “The passing © 
pene states the New York | private hands to curb unemploy- = ser rae «Site O34 | Journal of Commerce (Ind.), “is | the National Bituminous C9! 
Sun (Ind.), “the proposal to make nent and t urtail the 1 : 7 ‘” issi i ; 
gh in pa . it +e ) coe he need of 4 GONE WITH THE WIND the suggested transfer of the Commission will be mourn: 

se of the tax on employers compensation for unemployment functions of the National Bitu hardl nybody.” 
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Cartoonist Pease for the Newark Evening News } 
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Why the Unions | 
Ask Revision of 
Anti-trust Law — 


| 
Af 
MN GUISGTDLA * | 
4 CAMPAIGN to amend anti- 


laws so that “it shall be | 
unequivocal, 
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Unions vs. anti-trust 


laws. A new court curb on 
strikes in Apex case ruling. 


| The CIO’s answer. 








— 


n understand that the Sherman 
act shall never be applied to trade 
unions,” is announced by John L. 
Lewis, president of the Congress of 
:dustrial Organizations. 

“The campaign is the CIO’s answer 
t+) the Federal Court decision in 
Philad lphia, which awarded the 
Apex Hosiery Company $711,932.55 
damages against Branch 1 of the 
American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, a CIO affiliate. The court 
held in the Apex case that damages 
to the company plant during a sit- 
down strike in 1937 occurred as a re- 
of a conspiracy to obstruct in- 
terstate commerce, and therefore 
violated the Sherman act. Thus 
Sherman act penalties were applied, | 
and damages of $237,310.85, awarded 
by the jury, were automatically 
trebled 

The CIO fears that if the Apex 
verdict stands, employers can smash 
labor unions by lodging damage ac- 
tions under the Sherman act in al- 
most all strikes. It denies that the 
sit-down strike, already held illegal, 
isat issue. But in seeking to change 
the laws, it does contend that the 
Apex verdict may seriously impair 
organized labor’s right to strike, an 
industrial weapon it jealously guards. 

The Apex verdict thus becomes a 
signal to reawaken union attacks on 
the Sherman and Clayton acts, at- 
tacks which had lain dormant since 
1927 when the Supreme Court last 
held, in the Bedford Cut Stone Case, 
that the anti-trust laws applied to 
combinations of labor as well as 
combinations of capital. 

Organized labor’s disaffection with 
the Sherman Act, adopted in 1890, 
began in the Danbury Hatters Case, 
wherein the Supreme Court held that 
a union boycott constituted restraint 
of trade under the law. This case 
was finally decided in 1915, with the 





sult 
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PEACE IN THE COAL INDUSTRY: 


+ 


ITS MEANING TO LABOR; EMPLOYERS, PUBLIC 


EOPENING of most 
tion’s soft coal mines this week 


under a two-year agreement which | 


grants a union shop to the United 
Mine Workers of America marks a 
victory for John L. Lewis, union 
president and head of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

The end of the coal shutdown 
also saves the country from a 
threatened fuel famine, which al- 
ready had forced some steel com- 
panies to reduce production and 


caused a 25 per cent reduction in | 


the service of New York subways. 
The mines will reopen under a 

contract which provides “that the 

United Mine Workers of America is 


recognized herein as the exclusive 
bargaining agency representing the 


employes ... It is agreed that as a 
condition of employment all em- 
| ployes shall be members of the 


United Mine Workers of America, 





The coal peace agree- 
ment. New chapter begins 
in employer-labor relations. 











except those exempted classifications 


of the na-+ 


Sree re on 














of employment provided in the con- 


tract.” 

It was for these terms that Mr. 
Lewis had been fighting during the 
eight-week shutdown of soft coal 
mines in the Appalachian area, and 
it was the “unien-shop” issue which 
prompted him to order miners in 
outlying States to stop work a fort- 


| 





—Harris & Ewing 


THE PRESIDENT ORDERED A SOLUTION 


John L. Lewis (left), CIO head, Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins (center) and James Dewey, Labor Department conciliator, 
shown leaving the White House after a conference with the Presi- 
dent in which they were told to break up the then deadlock in the 
negotiations between soft coal operators and union officials. 





United Mine Workers of America + 


after they are empioyed. To opera- | 


tors this condition is almost tanta- 
mount to the closed shop, which re- 
quires workers to be members of a 
union before they are hired. 

Mr. Lewis contended the union 
shop was necessary to preserve the 
United Mine Workers, principal sup- 
port of the CIO, whose power in coal 
fields was being threatened by the 
Progressive Miners Union, chartered 


night ago. by the American Federation of 
The union shop provides that all | Labor. 

miners must become members of the ‘Operators balked at the union 

award of triple damages amounting ; labor . . . organizations . or to 


to more than $252,000. It was inten- 
sified in the Coronado Coal cases of 
1922, when the court held unions 
could be sued under the act for dam- 
aging property during a strike which 
restrained interstate commerce. 

During the first decade of the 
century, organized labor was un- 
successful in changing the Sherman 
act to exempt unions. 

In 1914 labor believed victory was 
won when the Clayton act was 
adopted, stating: 

“That the labor of a human being 


is not a commodity or article of | 


commerce. Nothing contained in the 
anti-trust laws shall be construed to 
forbid the existence and operation of | 


forbid or restrain individual mem- 
bers of such organizations from law- 
fully carrying out the legitimate ob- 
jects thereof...” 

But the courts continued to hold 
that anti-trust laws applied to un- 
lawful acts committed by organized 
labor. The Clayton act, moreover, 


was held not to preclude the issuance | 


of injunctions in suits by employers 
involving’ labor disputes; an inter- 
pretation which led to the Norris- 
LaGuardia anti-injunction law of 
1932. 

The campaign to alter the laws is 
expected to go hand in hand with an 
appeal of the case to the Supreme 
Court. 


| mediator, Dr. John R. Steelman, | 


| 
\ 
{ 
| 


shop on the grounds that it in- 
fringed upon their freedom of man- 
agement and forced them to order 
miners to join a union, perhaps 
against their will. They were, how- 
ever, willing to grant the UMW 
exclusive bargaining privileges, even 
to the extent of granting a check- 
off for non-union miners. 

Union negotiators refused the 
counter offer on the ground that it 
might be held illegal under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act to accept 
a check-off from non-members. 


A compromise by Mr. Lewis offered 
to forego the union shop if operators 
would consent to eliminate the 
penalty clause from the contract, 
which provides that miners may be 





pendent of the Appalachian Confer- 
ence, which represented operators in 
the negotiations. 

This intervention broke the dead- 
lock and the 
ended when mines in western Ken- 
tucky resumed operations. 

Government intervention came 
after Mr. Lewis wrote Dr. Steelman, 
placing responsibility for the shut- 
down on the administration. He 
claimed that when the Government 
failed to support the union offer to 
continue mining operations during 
negotiations, this inaction “caused 
many operators to believe that they 
had a carte blanche from the Gov- 
ernment to disembowe: the Mine 
Workers Union if they could.” 


The intervention was concerned | 


only with the union shop, since 
operators and miners previously had 
agreed that wages and working con- 
ditions prevailing under the contract 
which expired April 1 should con- 
tinue. 


Agreement Retains 


Penalty Clauses 


Acceptance of the union shop 
clause by operators is viewed as in- 
Suring the strength of the United 
Mine Workers in national coal fields 
and indirectly of increasing the 


| power of CIO, since the United Mine 


| 








| 


fined for each day they stop work | 


on unauthorized strikes. Operators 
refused this offer on 'the grounds that 
the penalty clause was necessary to 
insure stable labor conditions in the 
industry. 


An impasse thus appeared when 


the Government intervened. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt demanded early re- 


sumption of mining operations to | 
avert a coal famine and later his | 


| 
| 


chief of the U. S. Conciliatioh Serv- | 


ice. suggested that individual opera- 
tors willing to grant the union shop 


' negotiate separate contracts, inde- 


| 


Workers is the strongest CIO unit. 
If the union shop splits the opera- 
tors’ conference, however, it may 
weaken the entire industry by re- 
creating the chaotic 
which prevailed before operators and 
miners got together as units in 1935. 





LIKE 
attracts like 


Really important events in Philadel- 
phia happen at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. Its distinguished atmosphere 
and the perfection of its service are 
most appreciated by leaders, both 
locally and from all over the world. 
Reasonable rates. 

@ Be sure to include his- 
foric Philadelphia in your itinerary 

@ LAVOE t. BENNETT, Gen. Mor. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


@ IN PHILADELPHIA 
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AND UP, delivered in Detroit, 
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State taxes extra. 
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Go to your nearest Packard dealer today. - 
the really breath-taking values he has to ofer 
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n, and because the 
fortunate financial 
head, no interest charges 
he cost of the cars—Packard can now make 


the Packard 120 and 
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you. Drive a Packard through the heaviest traffic, 


over the worst roads, 
you can think of. 

See if you don’t decide, 
to get the value, the excellence, 


before this day ends, 
the prestige that 


Packard, and only Packard, can give you. 
ASK THE MAN WHO OwNS ONE 
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threatened famine | 
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+++ CAREFUL 


+++, IDIOSYNCRASIES ARE EXPENSIVE out in 


Evanston, IIl., where a motorist was recently fined $11 
for indulging his uncontrollable yen to zip past any 
car driven by a woman which happened to be ahead 
of him. Doubtless his driving has now taken on a cool 
and impersonal quality that will be appreciated by 
both sexes. 





DRIVING 


HAS A HORTICULTURAL 
REWARD in Honolulu where the Chief of Police has 
detailed an officer to present a rare orchid to women 
motorists who, for example, signal a left turn... 
and turn left! Probably should a lady driver signal 


left and turn right, the orchid patrolman would 
promptly whip out his summons book with one hand 
and a bunch of scallions with the other. 


+++ ETIQUETTE SAYS that a calling card is highly proper 


when visiting. But there's a driver out in Chico, Cal., who 
has good reason to regret having left his behind after he 
crashed into the rear end of another car and sped off with- 
out paying further respects, or even introducing himself. 
Wedged into the crumpled fender of the victim’s car was 
found the stranger's front license plate. Under the circum- 
stances, a return visit is de rigueur... even though the 
police do the honors by proxy. 


THERE ARE BUTTONS AND BUTTONS, and Bowling 
Green, Ohio, patrol cars have two of them... one to start 
the motor and the other for the siren. A young Zanesville man 
guessed wrong and now gets his mail at the jail-house. Instead 
of starting the motor he started both the siren and trouble for 
himself. A passing patrolman heard the wails coming from the 
supposedly unoccupied cruiser and nabbed the youth with the 
taking ways. In such cases advertising one’s business can be 
overdone. 


+++ EFFECTIVE DRIVER EDUCATION is one aim of the Esso 


Safety Foundation, established through a grant made last 
fall to Yale University by subsidiaries of the Standard Oil 
Company (N.J.). Research now in progress is developing 
much needed information on the human element in auto- 
mobile operation and is expected to aid the administrators 
in their efforts to reduce accidents. Execution of the re- 
search, which is in charge of Yale’s Institute of Human Re- 
lations, is under direction of Dr. Harry R. DeSilva, nation- 
ally-recognized authority on driver testing and qualifica- 
tions. It is hoped that the scientific data revealed may help 
to establish more uniform driver's license requirements be- 
tween the states. One phase of the study is devoted to the 
proportion and kind of eye defects among drivers. It has 
already been discovered tentatively that persons with light- 
colored eyes see less well at night than those with dark eyes, 








+++A CIVIC-MINDED MOTORIST saw a car in a ditch and 


immediately called the Milwaukee Sheriff’s Department. In 
no time at all an order was snapped out over the police 
short-wave band ... “Squad 3, go to this street and that 
avenue ... automobile in the ditch!” And the time it took 
Squad 3 to get to the scene was, literally, “nothing flat” 
... for the car in the ditch was the Squad 3 patrol car. 


+++ A SMART LOUISVILLE, KY. POLICE JUDGE realized that 


+++ PSYCHIC 


+++ CHINESE 
hicles active in the field. Supply carts will be garaged for the 
time being and their places taken by rubber-tired carts, drawn 
by horses, mules and donkeys. A pass to which we! may come 
if gasoline taxes rise much higher. 


+++ CATTLE ; 
Mountain range in Central Pennsylvania . . 


are men. 


a 10-day sentence or a $20 fine could be appealed. One of 
his pet hates is drunken driving and he is determined to stamp 
it out in his territory with no opportunities for patently guilty 
culprits to appeal. So his standard sentence for guiding a car 
about “under the influence” is 9 days and nineteen dollars... 
a reduction, it’s true, but still not much of a bargain for mise 
creants. 


PHENOMENA have invaded the highway in 
Clayton, N. M., according to the eerie story told to the local 
police chief by two young lads from Illinois. The boys were 
picked up on a charge of automobile larceny. Their story 
was that they had been hitch-hiking when a_ driverless 


sedan stopped and picked them up! Doubtless Ichabod 


Crane and the Headless Hessian were lurking in the vicin- 
ity, too, Washington Irving was born a century too soon, 


GASOLINE IS BEING SAVED for military ve- 


Eh, Senator? 


INVADED the Bald Eagle 
. a far cry 
from the Old Chisholm Trail and the Bar-X where “men 
. etc.” These: modern desperadoes sat astride no 
pinto cayuses, but on the front seats of modern trucks into 
which they herded the bovine critters. The old bold, bad 
West may have moved East ... but who can really thrill 
to a far-off, clear-ringing “Heigh-yo, 8-Cylinder... 
awa-a-a-ay!"? 


RUSTLERS HAVE 


+++ WBE ASKED FOR STRANGE SPEEDING EXCUSES 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 


a month ago and a contributor of ours from Colum- 


bus, Ohio, has passed a neat one on to us. In that 
city an officer who knew all the standard excuses 
was startled no end when he flagged down a motorist 


and was told that the offender was hurrying back to 


jail to get locked up again. It turned out that he was 
a trusty at the city prison. And in case you haven't 
sent in the best alibi story heard around your baili- 
wick, the Steering Column hereby invites your con- 
tribution, together with any other automobiling quips 
and highlights that have come your way. Address 
Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N.J.), 30 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 





Heaviest spending program in 
peace-time history. Vast sums 
voted by Congress and who gets 
them. 











ONGRESS today is in the midst of the heav- 

4 jest spending program in all its peace-time 
history. 

Record-breaking as some recent Congresses 
have been, there is a new pace set with the 
one-and-three-quarters billion dollars in the 
combined bill for next year’s maintenance of the 
‘rreasury and Post Office Departments, which 
has just become law. 

Similarly record-breaking are the annual ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, with its total of a billion and a quarter 
dollars, including $338,000,000 for price adjust- 
ment parity payments and crop surplus control, 
and the regular naval appropriation bill, with 
its three-quarters of a billion dollars of direct 
appropriations and many millions more of au- 
thorizations for future appropriations. 

Forty-eight years ago, in the 51st Congress, 
which for the first time appropriated a total of 
a billion dollars in its two sessions, Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed, of the House, observed “this is 
a billion dollar country.” And that is today the 
other side of the vast outlay picture, along with 
arguments for relief and national defense needs, 
—the answer of some of the leaders of the two 
houses. 


Congress Wrestles With 
Multitude of Measures 


In the legislative hopper are many proposals. 
There is the uncertain program for taxes to 
finance these large appropriations; the Presi- 
dent’s second reorganization order which was 
approved by the Senate without debate and 
without a record vote; legislative aid to dis- 
tressed railroads; neutrality revision in a stale- 
mate, WPA and other investigations. 

The tax problem, which President Roosevelt 
at a press conference put squarely up to Con- 
gress, will be discussed at the White House early 
this week, with Congressional and Treasury par- 
ticipants. (Tax details on Page 13.) 

The Senate battled over the surplus crop sub- 
sidy and parity payment issues for several days; 
finally passed the Agriculture bill, 61 to 14, pro- 
viding a total of $1,218,666,572, including $338,- 
000,000 for the parity and surplus subsidies, (De- 
tails on this page.) 

A part of the national defense program, the 
naval appropriation bill, totaling $773,000,000 for 
maintenance of the Navy Department the next 
fiscal year, passed the House almost without 
opposition. It provides money to start construc- 
tion of 23 new ships, allows for 500 new air- 
planes, gives initial funds for building two 45,- 
000-ton battleships, and for initial construction 
of naval air bases on Midway, Johnston and 
Palmyra Islands in the Pacific. It exceeds ap- 
propriations for the current year by a quarter 
of a billion dollars and is more than $17,000,000 
in excess of the President’s Budget recommenda- 
tions. It also is supplementary to other national 
defense expansion legislation of this session. 

The War Department appropriation bill, con- 
fined to civil functions as the Military Establish- 
ment bill already has become law, was debated 
in the House. Its total is $225,188,000, all for 
next fiscal year. The House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee approved an omnibus bill authoriz- 
ing $120,000,000 for many projects, subject to 
future appropriations. The long-mooted Florida 
Ship Canal issue also has been revived in the 
Senate. 


House Group Takes Action 
On Easing Debt Limits 


The House Ways and Means Committee has 
approved the Doughton bill under which the 
45-billion dollar national debt maximum is un- 
changed but the division of that maximym into 
a maximum of 30 billions of long-term notes 
and a 15-billion-dollar maximum of short- 
term notes would be eliminated. 

The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
has reported favorably a 200-page bill recodify- 
ing the interstate commerce act, extending the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and giving it regulatory power over inland water 
carriers. The Committee also approved a bill 
creating a special Federal court for reorganiza- 
tion of railroads. 

The Works Progress Administration investi- 
gation by the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions has had a stream of witnesses. Mayor 
La Guardia, testifying, praised the WPA as “the 
American way of dealing with unemployment” 
and said that “its continuance would be tragic.” 
Mayor Kelly, of Chicago, declared WPA is not 
perfect but said he believed it is far superior to 
a work program under local administration. 





Record of Legislation 


ppropriation of $1,701,18,114 for operation of the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments next 
fiscal year (H.R. 4492); President signed May 6. 

Interior Department annual appropriations, $172,- 
000,000 (H.R. 4852); President signed May 10. 

Agriculture Department annual appropriation bill 
$1,218,000,000, including parity and crop surplus ‘sub- 
Sidies (H.R. 5269); Senate passed May 12. 

Navy Department annual appropriations, $773,414,- 
241, plus large authorizations for future appropria- 
tions (H.R. 6149); House passed May 8. 

War Department appropriations, civil functions, 
exclusive of military activities, $255,188,000 (H.R. 
6260); House debated May 11. 

Authorization of appropriations for 
harbors projects (H.R. 6264); reported to House 
May 11, 
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Mayor LaGuardia 


A week in which scores of viewpoints dropped into Congress brought 
New York’s Mayor LaGuardia before the House WPA Investigating 
Committee to praise the Federal relief program as the “American way;” 
Dr. Ruth Ayres, former member of the NRA’s Consumers’ Counsel, 
before the Monopoly Committee to discourse on the plight of con- 


Dr. Ruth Ayres 


mission rejects. 


Congress Listens To: Mayor, Consumer and Unionist 











Harry Bridges 


sumers faced with inadequate marketing data, and Harry Bridges, CIO 
West Coast longshoremen’s leader, before the House Merchant Marine 
Committee to recommend that personnel of the new Government mer- 
chant fleet be hired through “hiring halls, 


which the Maritime Com- 





+ THE VOICE OF CONGRESS + 


More and Bigger Subsidies For the Farmer? 


Senate Debates Spending, Economy, Relief, Debt 


Excerpts from the Senate debate on amendments 
for parity payments to farmers on five basic com- 
modities, and for Government* purchase of crop 
surpluses, during consideration of the billion-and- 
a-quarter-dollar agricultural appropriation bill for 
the next fiscal year follow: 


R. RUSSELL (Dem.), Ga.: Around 2,000 various 

activities of the Government are carried on and 
maintained with funds provided by this measure. While 
the total appropriated in the bill is $1,216,000,000, less 
than $100,000,000 of that amount goes to carry on the 
ordinary activities of the Department of Agriculture. 

The largest sums are appropriated to carry out the 
purposes of the Soil Conservation Act and for conserva- 
tion practices generally. 

The bill carries $381,000,000 more than the bill which 
passed the House. That increase is almost wholly in 
an item of $225,000,000 for making parity payments un- 
der section 303 of the Agricultural Act of 1938; $113,- 
000,000 for carrying out section 32 providing for re- 
moval of agricultural surpluses; and $25,000,000, a re- 
imbursable item, for loans to tenant farmers to enable 
them to become home owners and landowners. 

Last year Congress appropriated $212,000,000 for 
making price-adjustment or parity payments to farmers. 
The bill as it came to the Senate from the House did 
not contain a single dollar for that purpose. Therefore, 
the Senate amendment represents only an increase of 
$13,000,000 over the amount available for that purpose 
during the current fiscal year. 

Without this appropriation the income of the farmer 
that is represented by benefit payments from the Gov- 
ernment will be reduced more than 30 per cent in 1940 
below the amount available during the current year. 

The next item is the appropriation of $113,000,000 for 
carrying out section 32. This appropriation has a 
twofold purpose. A large part of it is used for the pur- 
chase of surpluses, such as butter, potatoes, and all 
forms of fruits and vegetables, and those edibles are 
distributed to persons on relief and to those who have 
been certified for relief but who have not been able 
to get on the relief rolls. From that standpoint it is 
in the nature of a relief appropriation. From the other 
standpoint it maintains the price level thé farmer re- 
ceives for his product. 

The amount provided in the bill does not represent 
an increase of $113,000,000 over the appropriations for 
the current year, as might be apparent at first blush, 
because last year $144,000,000 was available under the 
allocation of 30 per cent of the customs duties, which is 
provided in Section 32. This year that amount has de- 
creased to $90,000,000 due to the shrinkage in customs 
receipts. 

Third of Customs Revenue 
Available for Agriculture 

Mr. KING (Dem.), Utah: Are the customs duties 
made available for the agricultural activities of the Gov- 
ernment included in the appropriation carried in the 
pending bill, or are they in addition to this enormous 
appropriation of more than a billion dollars? 

Mr. RUSSELL: They are in addition, because they 
represent a permanent allocation. 

Mr. KING: The explanation indicates that automati- 
cally one-third of all the customs receipts go to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for utilization as the Secretary 
sees fit, and there is no accounting of this very large 
fund, which may increase if our exports and imports 
also increase. It is a very unwise system of bookkeeping, 
to take a large fund, perhaps $100,000,000—and as our 
imports increase perhaps the fund may be two or three 
hundred million dollars—and allocate that money with- 
out any consideration of it being taken in the appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. FRAZIER (Rep.), N. Dak.: This customs duties 
fund is allocated to the Department for specific purposes, 
not for general purposes. 


Mr. RUSSELL: Yes. I do not think there has been 


+ 











any’ reckelss expenditure of the funds. In the past the 
Department has not spent any considerable portion of 
them unless a vety great need existed. 

Mr. NORRIS (Ind.), Nebr.: The money available to 
the Department of Agriculture from the collections of 
customs is available under a permanent provision of 
law. It has been appropriated by that law, and it is 
just the same as though we were appropriating the same 
amount of money in this bill. 

Mr. KING: Nevertheless, the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill itself would not indicate the amount and the 
purposes for which it is to be expended. Of course, we 
can’ go to the general law and learn the amount of the 
authorization. 

Mr. RUSSELL: Mr. President, the other item of 
consequence which goes to make up the increase sug- 





Congress is getting ready to dis- 
tribute several hundred million dol- 
lars to farmers so as to adjust prices 
they receive for basic major crops to 
a parity or fair market price, and to 
take care of surplus crops that would 
Are 
these justifiable or unjustifiable sub- 
sidies? 
question is told here in excerpts from 
debate. 


shoot agricultural prices down. 


How the Senate views this” 











gested by the Senate committee over the House provi- 
sions is an increase to $50,000,000 in the sum available 
for loans to tenant farmers and sharecroppers to enable 
them to become farm owners and home owners This 
program has just gotten under way. It is a loan on 
good security, farm lands, at 3 1-2 per cent interest, 
to be repaid by the tenant farmer and by the share- 
cropper. 
Protests Against 
A “Spending Spree”’ 

Mr. KING: I have indicated on several occasions the 
Federal Government has been engaged in a spending 
spree, and it is obvious the spree is not ended. We are 
spending billions of dollars annually in excess of the 
billions which we wring from the people of the United 
States by oppressive revenue measures. 

Within a few days I shall offer a bill which I hope 
will have the effect of protecting the people and the 
Government and of providing satisfactory evidence to 
the legislative branches of the Government of the valid- 
ity of any claim which is presented for consideration. 
The measure provides for an independent legislative or- 
ganization or commission, with an adequate and suitable 
staff to investigate claims and measures presented or 
requests made for appropriations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep.), Mich.: An excellent 
suggestion. I remind the Senator, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Senator Harrison, suggested it 
might be well to require a two-thirds majority in the 
House and Senate to sustain appropriations. That was 
one of the provisions of the Constitution of the Con- 
federate States. 

Mr. KING: In my opinion, our appropriations the 
coming fiscal year will be at least one billion, and I think 
probably two billion dollars, more than they were for 
the current fiscal year, which will make at the close 
of next year, unless there should be a tremendous ren- 
aissance in our business activity, an indebtedness of 
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$50,000,000,000. And we shall incur deficits, probably 
in violation of the terms of statutes, which we shall feel 
in honor bound t meet by increasing the taxes or lift- 
ing the ceiling, which is now $50,000,000,000, for the is- 
suing of bonds, 

(The Clerk read the text of the Senate committee 
amendment appropriating $225,000,000 for parity pay- 
ments to producers of wheat, cotton, corn, rice and 
tobacco.) 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (fF. L.), Minn.: How much more 
is to be paid this year in the form of subsidies than was 
paid under the bill of last year? 

Mr. LUCAS (Dem.), IIl.: In last year’s bill, we paid 
in parity payments $212,000,000. This year, we have 
increased the amount to $225,000,000, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD: I mean the total subsidies? 

Mr. LUCAS: Of course, last year we appropriated 
$500,000,000 for soil conservation payments. It is my 
understanding we only expended approximately $300,- 
000,000 of that. We saved some $200,000,000 under the 
soil conservation program of last year. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD: What was the total expenditure 
then for subsidies, $512,000,000? 

Mr. LUCAS: I think that is practically all. I am one 
of those who believe we must control chronic surpluses 
of basic commodities until some genius, some states- 
man, some economist finds a method of distribution. I 
am a firm believer in proper control. 

(The parity payments amendment was agreed to. The 
Clerk read the Senate committee amendment regarding 
surplus commodities.) 


Keeping Crop Surpluses 


Off the Markets 


Mr. ADAMS (Dem.) Colo.: This amendment provides 


an appropriation for the disposal of surplus commodities ~ 


of $113,000,000. For the same purpose, there is avail- 
able 30 per cent of the customs revenues under the 
provisions of section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. A year ago section 32 produced $144,000,000, and 
it is anticipated that this year it will produce only $90,- 
000,000. Last year there was no appropriation for this 
purpose other than the money provided by section 32. 

Mr. LEE (Dem.), Okla.: Will the $113,000,000 be 
the fund from which the Department of Agriculture 
would furnish groceries under the provisions for the 
stamp method of providing lower-price commodities to 
people on the relief rolls? 

Mr. RUSSELL: It will be. That will be the source 
from which that program will be financed. During the 
coming year we do not propose to try out that program 
except on an experimental basis. 

Mr. LEE: I understand that. I should like somewhere 
to amend the plan so that all those certified for relief 
can enjoy it, as well as those who are actually on the 
rolls. I am wondering if there is a place in the bill 
where we could provide that all those who are certified 
for relief could enjoy this lower price. 

Mr. ADAMS: The surplus commodities are not given 
to those on Federal relief rolls. They are given to the 
State for distribution to those to whom it extends direct 
relief, which may be the unemployable, it may be the 
disabled, or may be those who are employable but not 
able to get employment. 

Mr. RUSSELL: If I understand the stamp program, 
it will not necessarily interfere with the distribution of 
surplus commodities. It merely means that when those 
who are on the relief rolls are paid if they will accept 
their compensation in stamps they will receive more 
payment in stamps than they would in money. That is 
done to encourage the consumption of those surplus 
commodities. But in the meanwhile, where purchases 
have been made, those commodities will be distributed 
as they have been heretofore. 

(The Senate adopted the surplus commodities amend- 
ment, and also the amendment providing $50,000,000 for 
loans to tenants and sharecroppers. The bill passed and 
now goes to conference.) 
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What it is 
The | 


Bigger farm subsidies. 
that Congress argues about. 
issue in cotton. 








NDIVIDUAL members of Congress are begin. 
ning to complain that the plans and the issues 

growing out of an attempt to deal with this 
country’s farm problem have them bewildered 


This bewilderment is accompanied by steadily 
rising subsidies to agriculture and by a maze 
of ideas for treating individual situations—par- 
ticularly in the cotton industry. At the present 
stage in the effort of Congress to work its way 
through the farm problem, the over-all picture 
looks about like this: 

1. The House of Representatives has voted io 
go. along with the existing farm program, p: 
viding the Department of Agriculture with the 
$841,000,000 that President Roosevelt has held 
be needed to finance activities during the next 
fiscal year, beginning July 1. This appropriation 
makes no provision for continuing $212,000,000 
worth of special “parity income” payments to 
farmers, being made in the present fiscal year. 

2. The Senate has voted the $841,000,000 asked 
by the President. But, in addition, the Senate 
voted on May 8 to provide $225,000,000 more to 
continue the “parity income” payments to 
farmers on a slightly larger scale than during 
the present year, And, in addition to these 
payments, the Senate voted $113,000,000 more 
for “surplus removal.” 


Cotton Export Subsidy 


Is Stalled in Senate 


3. The Senate, too, has refused to suspend its 
rules to approve a plan that would permit the 
Secretary of Agriculture during the present crop 
year to subsidize the export of cotton. 

The points on which there is agreement, and 
the points around which conflict turns, are 
these: 

First, there is agreement that a subsidy of ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 should be paid to farmers 
who cooperate with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration’s program of soil conservation. 
Under this program individual farmers agree, 
in return for a check, to adjust their acreage de- 
voted to major crops to allotments arrived 
by the Government, This, in effect, is production 
control. 

Second, there is no agreement at present, but 
AAA officials are convinced that there will be 
agreement, on provision for another $225,000,000 
to be used to bolster the income of the farmers 
who cooperate in the soil conservation program 

Third, there is agreement that one-third of the 
nation’s customs receipts should continue to be 
available to the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation for use in disposing of crop sur- 
pluses. The amount of money involved is aj; 
proximately $100,000,000. Part of this money is 
being used to subsidize the export of wheat. Par‘ 
is being used to buy up commodity surpluses and 
to distribute those surpluses to persons on relief. 


’ 


Fourth, there is no present agreement, but of- 
ficials expect agreement, on appropriation of an 
additional $113,000,000 to be added to the $100 
000,000 already available for use in disposilig of 
surplus crops. This added $113,000,000 would 
finance the experiment in distributing foodstuf 
through existing retail establishments with the 
use of scrip. The added money, too, would be 
used to finance the export of more crops than 
wheat—with cotton and lard on the list. 


Bigger Benefit Payments 
Or Subsidized Exports 


But—and here is the central point of « 
troversy at present—there is no agreement on | 
question of subsidizing the export of cotton. I 
fact there is violent argument among Southern 
representatives in Congress over this proposal 

Just what is the issue? 

The issue in cotton over which Congress 
wrestling concerns the question whether e 
domestic price of cotton, now at about 8.3 cents 
pound, should be maintained at that level 
Government action with foreign. buyers offere 
a chance to buy cotton at a price under t 
level, or whether the price of cotton should 
allowed to fall to any level that might be ne 
essary to attract buyers, with farm income aus- 
mented by larger income subsidies than those 
contemplated by Congress. 

One group of Southern Congressmen i+ 
that the price of cotton should be suppor'e 
at the present level, which is around 52 per cen! 
of what is known as a “parity price” for cott 

The second group of Southern Congressme! 
backed by domestic buyers of cotton—insists t 
farmers should be induced by new subsidics 
keep cotton outside Government price-fixins 
loans. This group would let the price fall 
whatever Jevel would be necessary to attrac’ 
foreign buyers, with domestic buyers permittec 
to obtain cotton at the same sacrifice price. 


) 





A Case of Mistaken Identity 


In the issue of May 8, under a photograph on Pa8? 
12, a case of mistaken identity was occasioned throus" 
an error on the part of a photographic service Rep- 
resentative Matthew J. Merritt and not Represen4~ 
tive Jennings Randolph, as erroneously stated, was 
the gentleman seated beside Representative Caro! 
O'Day. Representatives O’Day and Merritt were 
judges in the contest in which Representative age 
dolph emerged as “the most graceful dunker 
doughnuts on Capitol Hill. The United States > 
regrets the error made by the photographic ser’ 
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t is Liberty Magazine’s 
conviction that the average 
American is a liberal. That’s 
the way he was born, that’s 
the way he was raised. 


To bea liberal, according to Liberty’s view, 
it is not necessary to be engaged in giving 
away somebody else’s money or worshipfully 
chanting the praises of some theory of govern- 
ment other than our own. 

You can salute the Flag, earn your money 
in private industry, grumble about your taxes 
—even be a Republican—and still be a liberal, 
Liberty thinks. 

Liberty has in mind that many generations 
of Americans— Democrats and Republicans— 
have succeeded in building a nation in which 
the individual citizen has rights and privileges 
which are the envy of the world. 


IT TAKES LIBERALS TO DO THAT, 
* * * 


Yet an attempt is being made to take the word 
‘liberal’? away from the average American 
citizen and reserve it for the exclusive use of 
a small, select group whose aim is to change 
our present American Government beyond 
recognition. 

Their new kind of government will attempt 
to guarantee economic success to its citizens. 

Naturally, that is appealing. Who doesn’t 
want economic success? 


CoPrtighe, 1999, by Liberey Magazine 

















BUT WAIT. No way has yet been invented 
by which Government can guarantee eco- 
nomic success to individual citizens, and 
at the same time guarantee them the free- 
dom of thought and action which is theirs 
under the American Constitution. 

Governments which are trying to guarantee 
economic success—poor success, bare sub- 
sistence though it may be—have found no way 
to avoid taking over the liberties of their 
citizens. Such governments say to the citizen: 
‘*This is your job—do it. This is your pay— 
take it. These are your thoughts—think them. 
And if you fail to conform, you’ll find your 
success in a concentration camp or before a 
firing squad.”’ 

Our small, select group of thinkers—our 
usurpers of the term ‘‘liberal’’—haven’t made 
much progress in that direction—yet. Only a 
few feeble beginnings, such as: 

TO THE FARMER: Grow only this much of 
this crop—or else... 

TO THE WORKER: Join this union—support 
these leaders—or else... 

TO THE EMPLOYER: Throw out the men be- 
longing to that union—take the men belong- 
ing to this union—or else... 

TO ALL OF US: Pay these increased taxes to 
support the new bureaucrats to enforce the 
new government restrictions—-or else . . . 
Only a few feeble beginnings— which 

couldn’t be expected to achieve that ‘‘liberal’’ 

ideal of economic success for all of us... 


In fact, we still have more than eleven mil- 
lion unemployed. ; ; 


In fact, our national debt has more than 
doubled... 


But we can still think and say what we please. 
With these obstacles removed, who knows 
what success might be ours? 


* * * 


No! Let’s fight this! 


Matthew Woll, Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, said it in a recent 
article in Liberty: 


‘' Workers and employers should unite to pro- 
tect each other—and our industries and our 
people—against the autocratic usurpation of 
power by ‘big government’. ..1 plead for 
a return to the American way, the demo- 
cratic way, the common-sense way.”’ 





If, beyond any idle dream of success by 
Government fiat, your mind and heart and 
soul cry ‘GIVE ME LIBERTY”... 

Now is the time to fight every further en- 
croachment and infringement, as Liberty 
Magazine is fighting them week by week... 

And it isn’t the magazine standing alone. 
Two and a half million families—readers of 
Liberty—are in this fight, supporting it, urg- 
ing it on. 

Two and a half million families—and there’s 
room for YOU! 
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In this week’s issue: 


KINGS AND BROTHERS—The Story of George VI and Edward VIil 


by Emil Ludwig 


One of them, perhaps both, will visit America this year. One is married to an American. Both 
are makers of recent history affecting America. Ludwig, the greatest biographer of our time, 
gives you the story of their boyhood up to the time when Edward became Prince of Wales—in 
this first generous installment of a biography which will be a best seller. Don’t miss it! 


IMMIGRATION ADDS TO UNEMPLOYMENT 
Bernarr Macfadden’s editorial calls for a halt in all immigration—to save Americans their jobs. 


YOUR TOWN IS A TARGET 


It can’t happen here? Walter Karig tells what the Army needs to protect America’s cities from 


1 AM YOUR REPORTER 


Carl Crow, famous author of ‘‘Four Hundred Million Customers,” starts on his greatest assign- 


ment—for Liberty—to find out for you the news in New China .. 


miles behind the seacoast. 


hidden away a thousand 


And 14 Other Articles, Features, Serials and Short Stories 
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+ SECOND BUREAU RESHUFFLE: EFFECTS ON GOVERNMENT SET-UP + 


Necosqrau x 


ITH Reorganization Plans No. 1 

and 2 now approved by Congress, 
the President has given the public 
an opportunity to see just what was 
in the back of his mind when he 
originally asked the legislators for 
permission to streamline Govern- 
ment establishments which in 150 
years had mushroomed beyond all 
the imaginative powers of the Found- 
ing Fathers. 

In his second plan, which was sub- 
mitted May 9, six Federal agencies 











How Government Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 will 
work. Bureaus shifted and 
abolished and the effects. 











were abolished and nine others were 
transferred from one department to 
another. The abolition of the six 
agencies will not short-circuit their 
functions, which have been shifted 
to the administration or supervision 
of other departments. 

All doubt as to congressional con- 
firmation of the plan was removed 
when the Senate rejected a resolu- 
tion which would have killed the 
President's regroupings. The resolu- 








tion to reject the plan was introduced | 


by Chairman Byrnes of the Senate 
Reorganization Committee, who fa- 
vored the plan but used this legis- 
lative maneuver to speed up Senate 
action and remove all question as to 
the status of the Chief Executive’s 
orders. 

The House had already approved 
Plan 1. Normally Plans 1 and 2 would 
go into effect June 24 and July 7 
respectively, but Senator Byrnes 
planned to introduce a joint resolu- 


tion providing for an earlier oper- 


ating date for the plans. 

Plan No. 2, 
Plan No. 1 (submitted April 24), is 
calculated to increase governmental 
efficiency more than to reduce ex- 
penditures. By Plan No. 2 the Presi- 
dent hopes to save $1,250,000 a year. 
The present administrative expenses 
of the agencies affected are $25,000,- 
000 a year. More than 12,000 Federal 
employes will be shuffled in the 
process. 

Plan No. 1 affected more than 90,- 
000 Federal employes. 


Transfers of Bureaus 


Among Departments 


As the chart on this page reveals, 
the presidential reorganization tech- 


as was the case with | 








nique is based on the simple expedi- | 


ent of transfers, consolidations and 
abolitions. 

Here is exactly what happens: It 
is proposed to take the Foreign Com- 
merce Service from the Commerce 
Department and the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service from the Agricul- 
ture Department and consolidate 


| No. 19, 76th Cong., 


them with the Foreign Service of | 


the United States under the career 
system of the Department of State. 

The Commerce Department’s Bu- 
reau of Lighthouses is to be shifted 
to the control of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Coast Guard. The War 
Department loses the Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs to the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Division of Territories and Is- 
land Possessions. The Interior De- 
partment also receives the Bureau of 
Fisheries from the Commerce De- 
partment, the Bureau of Biological 
Survey from the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and the independent Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial Cem- 
mission which will be joined with the 
National Park Service. 

The plan also recommends the 
transfer of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, now operating as an 


| I have found that such transfer, 


independent agency, to the Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture. Also, the In- 
land Waterways Corporation is trans- 
ferred from the War Department to 
Commerce, and the film and radio 
functions of the National Emergency 
Council to the Federal Security 
Agency (created under Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1). 


Coal Commission 
Abolition A Highlight 


The most spectacular abolishment 
in the eyes of high officials was the 
scrapping of the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission which, 
1937, was authorized to regulate the 
soft coal industry by fixing prices. 
The course of the Commission has 


not been an easy one and prices are | 


yet be fixed. The functions of the 
Commission hereafter will be admin- 
istered under the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Abolition of the National Emer- 
gency Council occasioned little sur- 
prise in Government quarters. With 
the exception of its film and radio 
activities (noted above) its other 
functions will be placed directly un- 
der the personal supervision of the 
President in his Executive Offices 
Other offices scrapped included the 
Director General of Railroads and 
the War Finance Corporation, 


set up in | 
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ALTHOUGH THE OFFICES DIRECTLY ABOVE {| ‘ 
WERE ABOLISHED BY THE PRESIDENT, | F 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NUMBER 2. 
CALLS FORTHE TRANSFERENCE OF THEIR 
FUNCTIONS TO THE FEDERAL OFFICES 
INDICATED, WHICH WILL BE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR ADMINISTRATION OR SUPERVISION. 
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“BETTER MANAGEMENT” IN FEDERAL AFFAIRS: 


__ 


PRESIDENT’S REASONS FOR SHIFTING AGENCIES 


a 


Following is the full text of Pres-+ Commerce of the Department of + commercial and agricultural com-+ of keeping the codification up to date + to transfer to the Department ‘ot 
can more efficiently and economically | Agriculture the Rural Electrification 


ident Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress May 9 explaining his Govern- 
ment Reorganization Plan No. 2. 


O THE Congress of the United 
States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of the 

Reorganization Act of 1939 (Public 


proved April 3, 1939, I herewith trans- 
mit Reorganization Plan No. II, 
which, after investigation, I have 
prepared in accordance with the pro- 


visions of section 4 of the Act; and | 


I declare that with respect to each 
transfer, consolidation or 
made in Reorganization Plan No. II, 
con- 
solidation or abolition is necessary to 
accomplish one or more of the pur- 
poses of section 1 (a) of the Act. 
In my message to the Congress on 
April 25, 1939, transmitting Reor- 
ganization Plan No. I, I took occasion 
to say that, it being obviously im- 
practicable to complete the task of 
reorganization at one time, I had de- 
cided, in view of the declaration of 
the Congress that it should be ac- 


ily, to undertake it in several steps. 

Plan No. I had to do with overall 
management. 
ted herewith, is designed to improve 
the work of the Executive Branch for 
which, although carried on through 
executive departments and agencies, 
the responsibility to the people is 
through the President. It is con- 
cerned with the sole purpose of im- 
proving the administrative manage- 
ment of the Executive Branch by a 
more logical grouping of existing 
units and functions and by a further 
reduction in the number of independ- 
ent agencies. 


Plan Based on Studies 
Over Several Years 


I am transmitting Reorganization 
Plan No. II as the result of studies 
that have been made, for me and of 
my own experience over a period of 
several years, as the hest way in 
which to regroup the agencies af- 
fected so as to fulfill the purposes 
of the Act: 

1. To reduce expenditures; 

2. To increase efficiency; 

3. To consolidate agencies 
ing to major purposes; 

4. To reduce the number of agen- 
cies by consolidating those having 
similar functions and by abolishing 
such as may not be necessary; and 

5. To eliminate overlapping and 
duplication of effort. 

The plan I now transmit Is 
scribe briefly 

I propose to transfer the Foreign 
Commerce Service of the U 
and its functions now in 


accord- 


hall de- 


as follows: 


nited 
the 


States 
\ Bureau of Foreign 


1st Session) ap- | 


abolition | 


Plan No. II, transmit- | 





Commerce and the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service of the United States and 
its functions in the Department of 


Agriculture to the Department of | 


State, and to consolidate them with 
the Foreign Service of the United 
States under the direction and su- 
pervision of the Secretary of State. 


Commercial, Agricultural 
Services to Continue 


By this transfer and consolidation, 
there will be a single Foreign Serv- 
ice in the Department of State, but 
this does not mean that the interests 
of the commercial and agricultural 
communities are to be neglected, for 
it is a part of the plan that repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall be placed on the Board of 


| Foreign Service Personnel and that 


specific investigations relating to 
commerce and agriculture shall be 
initiated directly by the Secretaries 
of these two departments who will 


| receive directly the results of inves- 


and Domestic | 


complished immediately and speed- | tigations in their own fields. 


A much greater degree of coordi 





cultural interests. 


nation and effectiveness in our for- | 


eign establishments can be achieved 
under the plan than has ever before 
been possible. The needs of the dif- 
ferent departments and agencies of 


the Government will be met more ef- | 


ficiently and the responsiveness of 
the foreign establishments to these 
needs will be greatly improved. 

The plan presupposes that it may 
be necessary from time to time for 
various departments and agencies of 
the Government to send abroad 
specialists and technicians for rela- 
tively temporary duty. While these 
will not be in the Foreign Service, 
strictly speaking, 
a suitable commission by the De- 
partment of State, on a temporary 
basis, so that they may have the 
same obligations as other officers of 
the Foreign Service while on duty 
abroad. 

The plan also presupposes a special 
training period within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Foreign 


Service Officers selected to specialize | 


in commercial or agricultural work 
and contemplates the fullest utiliza- 
tion of the experience gained abroad 
by Foreign Service officers in the work 
of the Department of Commerce and 
Agriculture in this country. There 
will be stationed in the Department 
of State a liaison officer of the De- 
partment of Commerce and of the 
Department of Agriculture to make 
effective the proposed cooperation. 
The plan specifically leaves undis- 
turbed the relationships of De- 
partment of Commerce and the 
Department of Agriculture with the 


the 


of 


they will be given | 


munities. What it does do is to con- 
solidate the foreign services into one 
Foreign Service in the Department 
of State, where it ought to be, with 
the resulting advantages of economy, 
efficiency, better functional group- 
ing, elimination of overlapping and 
duplication of effort, and greater 
service to our commercial and agri- 


There is also transferred to the 
Department of State the Foreign | 
Service Buildings Commission and its | 
functions. This Commission is ad- | 
visory to the administrative work of | 
the Department of State and should | 
no longer have the status of an in- 
dependent establishment. 


Bureau of Lighthouses 
Goes to Coast Guard 


The Bureau of Lighthouses now in 
the Department of Commerce is 
transferred to the Treasury Depart- 
ment and consolidated with the 
Coast Guard in that Department. 
The advantages of this consolidation 
are obvious and fall clearly within 
the provision of the Act requiring me 
to consolidate agencies according to 
major purposes. This will save 
money on equipment and adminis- ! 
tration and will permit the better 
use of personnel. 

The plan also includes the aboli- 
tion of the Office of the Director 
General of Railroads and of the War 
Finance Corporation and the trans- 
fer of their functions to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to be wound up 
by him as rapidly as may be. In | 
the case of the War Finance Corpo- 
ration, it is directed that the final 
dissolution shall be accomplished not 
later than December 31, 1939. 

I further propose to transfer to the 
Department of Justice the Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., and the Na- 
tional Training School for Boys, and 
at the same time to abolish the Board 
of Trustees of the National Training 
School for Boys. Responsibility for 
the Federal penal and correctional 
institutions is in the Department of 
Justice and these two independent 
establishments should be consoli- | 
dated therein. None of the other | 
Federal penal or correctional insti- 
tutions has a board of trustees and 
there is no need of further continu- 
ing the Board of the National Train- 
ing School. 

The plan also provides for the abo- 
lition of the Codification Board es- 
tablished for the purpose of codify- 
ing existing administrative law and 
the transfer of its functions to the 
Division of the Federal Reg in 
the National Archives. The work of 
this board has now progressed to the 
point where a separate board is no 





ister 


| Jonger necessary and the future work | 


| certain 


be carried on by the editorial staff | 


of the Federal Register. 

I find it necessary and desirable in 
order to accomplish the purposes of 
the Reorganization Act to abolish 
the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission and to transfer its functions 
to the Secretary of the Interior. Thus 
the task of conserving the bitumi- 
nous coal resources of the country 
may be carried on directly by the 
head of the department principally 
responsible for the conservation of 
fuel and other mineral supplies. 

The Congress placed this commis- 
sion in the Department of the In- 
terior but experience has shown that 
direct administration will be cheaper, 
better and more effective than 
through the cumbersome medium of 
an unnecessary commission. 

The transfer to the Department of 
the Interior of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs in the War Department and 
its consolidation with the Division of 
Territories and Island Possessions in 
Interior is a functional transfer of 
obvious desirability. Under the pro- 
visions of existing law, however, I 
shall direct, where necessary, that 
correspondence from 
Governor General of the Philippines 


| 





the | 


shall be transmitted to the President | 
of the American Printing. House for 


through the Department of State. 


Shift of Two Bureaus 
To Interior Department 


The plan provides for the transfer 
to the Department of the Interior 
of the Bureau of Fisheries from the 
Department of Commerce and of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey from the 
Department of Agriculture. These 
two bureaus have to do with con- 
servation and utilization of the wild 
life resources of the country, ter- 
restrial and aquatic. Therefore, they 
should be grouped under the same 
departmental administration, and in 
that Department which, more than 
any other, is directly responsible for 
the administration and conservation 


| of the public domain. 


Administration, now operated as an 
independent establishment. The 
work of this administration in its 
educational as well as its lending 
functions is clearly a part of the 
rural life activities of the country 
and should, therefore, be adminis- 
tered in coordination with the other 
agricultural activities of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Inland Waterways 
Service Transferred 


The Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion is transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the War 
Department. This corporation, 
which operates inland waterways 
transportation facilities, should be 
coordinated with the administration 
of other aids to commerce and in- 
dustry. 


I propose to transfer to the Fed- | 


eral Security Agency, for adminis- 
tration in the Office of Education, 
the film and radio functions of the 
National Emergency Council. These 


activities of the Government and 
should be consolidated with similar 
activities already carried on in the 
Office of Education. Similarly, Gov- 
ernment participation in the work 


the Blind, except fiscal.functions re- 
lating to trust funds, is transferred 
from the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the Federal Security Agency, in 
order that this work may be coor- 
dinated with the other work for the 
lind now being carried on in the 
Social Security Board. 


| definite power of appointment, 
| ing of compensation, 


+ as well as to other branches of the 
Government, and the public. 

It maintains an. information serv. 
_ ice and a press intelligence service, it 
‘publishes the United St ates Govern. 
ment Manual, and it carries on 
through State and central staffs an 
important work of coordinating ang 
reporting. 


Questions of Citizens 


Answered by Service 


The information service makes 
| available general information con- 
' 
| 





cerning all phases of governmenta) 
activity and is provided for al] who 
submit questions or inquiries by ma 
by telephone or by personal‘call. 1) 
one sense it may be called a po 
| Office address—“Uncle Sam, Post Of- 
fice Box No. 1, Washington, D. c.” 
to which persons who want informa. 
tion about the Government but do 
not Know the exact division or agen 
of the Government to which to ap 
ply, may write with confidence that 
their questions will be answered or 
else sent on to the proper agency for 
direct reply. 

The press intelligence service car- 
ried on in the Council is not a serv- 
ice for giving intelligence to the 
press, but rather for making avail- 
able to responsible persons in the 
Government, both in the Executivs 
and in the Legislative branches, a 
clipping service, which shows wha 
| the press of the country has printe: 

The partial consolidation of clipping 
| Services in this unit—a consolidatio 
which should go further—already 
has resulted in economy and conven- 
ience. 

A clipping service of this kind. 
a smaller scale, was maintained fo: 
many years in the White House but 
it was not then available to othe: 
branches of the Government. Its re- 
turn to the White House with the 
additional feature of availability to 
| all the rest of the Government wil! 
| promote efficiency without violating 
tradition. 

The publication of the United 
| States Government Manual makes 
available to every citizen a simpli 
fied textbook of information as to 
the organization and availability of 
the Federal agencies. Published in 
loose-leaf form, it is sold by the Su 
perintendent of Documents of the 
Government Printing Office. 

The coordinating and reporti: 
functions of the Council have to do 
with the presentation to the Presi- 
dent of factual information, inde- 
pendently gathered, as to the prog- 
ress and effect of our governmental 
activities. Through its State offices 
the Council has been able to facili 
tate the various Federal programs 
particularly with respect to State 





and local governments. 
The plan also includes certain 
general provisions in order to ac- 





complish fully the purposes of t 
Act. In addition to the transfer o! 
bureaus and other units, it is neces 
Sary also to transfer certain func- 
tions of heads of departments; to 
transfer records, property and per- 
sonnel; to transfer funds; and 
provide that the power of _—. 
ment occasionally, and sometim 
apparently quite accidentally, vested 
in a subordinate official of a depat 
ment, shall be vested in the head of 
the department. 


It is impossible to exercise 
proper direction and’ supervisi 
over subordinate units unless 


transfer 


z | promotion or dismissal of person 
are clearly a part of the educational — 


The plan provides for the aboli- | 


tion of the National Emergency 
Council and the transfer to the Ex- 


ecutive Office of the President of all | 


its functions with the exception of 


| the film and radio activities which 


However, I intend to direct that | 


the facilities of the Department of 
Agriculture shall continue to be used 
for research studies which have to 
do with the protection of domestic 
animals from diseases of wild life; 
and also where most economical for 
the protection to farmers and stock- 
men against predatory animals. 

The. plan also provides for the 
transfer of the Mount Rushmore 
National Memorial Commission to the 
National Park Service in the De- 
partment of the Interior in order 
that this great memoria] may be ad- 
ministered as a part of the similar 
work of the park service 


Included in the plan is a provision | the President of the United States, | 


go to the Office of Education. Sub- 
ject to appropriation by the Con- 
gress, these activities transferred to 
the White House would be adminis- 
tered in the manner best designed 
to give the President the informa- 
tion he requires from all parts of 
the country. 

The National Emergency Council 
was established by Executive Order 
in 1933 and is composed of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, the Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and the heads 
of some twenty-three independent 
establishments. Its usefulness as an 
actual Council, which met weekly 
under my chairmanship, was very 
great in the period of the emergency 
which then confronted the country, 
but, as time has gone on, it no 
long er oper ates as a Council but c does 
continue to carry on important ac- 
tivities which are indispensable to 


is vested in the principal responsi- 


ble head. In no other way can the 
purpose of consolidating similar 
functions under a single head 


required by the Act be accomplished 
in practice. 

It is one of the five purposes of 
the Reorganization Act “to reduce 
expenditures to the fullest ext¢ 
consistent with the efficient opera- 
tion of the Government.” This is 
important purpose in each phase 
the plan here presented. The Re 
ganization Act prohibits abolishins 
functions—in other words, basi 
services or activities performed. 
Therefore, the reduction in expe!- 
ditures must necessarily be broug 
about chiefly in the overhead ac- 
ministrative expenses of the agen- 
cies affected. 


How the Mergers 
Will Cut Expenses 


In a great many cases the econ 
mies to be effected by Reorgani: 
tion Plan No. II will be the resu 


| of improved efficieney which W 


as the plan works out, require fewer? 
persons to perform the work or % 
require the employment of less tem- 
porary assistance. 

In the case of the consolidatic 
of the foreign services, it is est- 
mated that the administration by 4 
single administrative unit in 
Department of State will achieve 
saving of $20,000 a year and 
consolidation of the three 
forces will make it possible. to a! 
by a more effé 


a] 


1 


x 


alien employes and, 
tive use of personnel, to save an “ 
ditional $100,000 a year when @ 


[Continued on Page 11.] 
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“The Yeas and Nays" 


r’s Note: Letters of comment and 
mm are invited. Those not in- 
for publication and those to which 


ve desire to have only their initials | 


if published should be so marked. 
+ initials only are to be printed, let- 
he signed and address given, 


Balancing the Budget 
Any right thinking person must 
the budget must be balanced; 
+r or later catastrophe will over- 
nation (Federal, State and so- 
eles), but any right-thinking 
ist surely realize, after six 
prolific spending, the budget 
balanced “over night.” 
t I suggest is: As it took six 
this big deficit to pile up, why 
, six-year reducing plan, flexi- 
gh to meet changing times, but 
gh to balance the national 
ix years’ time? And an im- 
tart should be made on this 
e effort. C. M. K. 
D Mich 


tk * 
A Plea for Better Relief 


S Although Republicans have been 
i to win out at elections, that | 
mean the President has lost 
Many feel that, the way Con- 
s has conducted itself, we would be 
better off not to have a Congress at all. 
I'm not radical, but these men are draw- 
checks and mileage while we 
» haven't sufficient to eat, and it 
oesn’t seem right. 
ne of them has the first-hand 
edge that the President has made 
yusiness to get. 1940 will change 
If President Roosevelt decides to 
) again he won't be handicapped with 
a Congress like the present one and its | 
his fault that Americans have 
t on an allowance of ten cents a 
per person or that milk can’t be 
in cases of cancer or tuber- 


had except 





TREAT YOURSELF 


to this gasoline thrill 





An amazing gasoline... prac- 
tically free from knock or ping 

. Swift and sure in its starts, 
take-off and surging power on 
hills... a new experience... 
atno more than the cost of other 
* premium gasolines, Don’t missit. 


TITLE REG. U. S. PAT. OFP 

+ culosis. Anemia patients should have 
it but don’t get it. Children have to 
be undernourished or underweight be- 
fore they can get milk and then they 
don’t’ get it regularly. These conditions 
shouldn't be tolerated and Congress has 
no right to compel citizens to live as 
they are compelled to during unemploy- 
ment and when on relief 
Ferndale, Mich. 

x~* * 
| Isolation and Peace 

Sir:—After reading your editorial of 
April 24 I wish to state that I have not 
read in any other publication the facts 
and conditions existing in the world to- 
day, regarding wars and economic con- 
ditions, so cléarly set forth. I feel that 
the United States has sacrificed mil- 
lions of our hard-earned money and 
thousands of lives to promote peace in 
Europe, and we have not been success- 
ful in our attempt. 

I am in favor of preparing for our de- 
fense, and of letting those in Europe 
who want war, help themselves. 

H. L. BARTELS 


MRS. M. B. 


Parkersburg, W. Va 
x «et 
Are Our Liberties Dying? 
Sir:—Where does real democracy ex- 
ist today? The six-year onslaught 
against it in this republic has left us 


, but a thin wedge in the powers remain- 


ing to Congress, to preserve representa- 
tive government (considering the recent 
disgraceful spectacle of a scramble from 
duty by this august body to a baseball 
game, that wedge is thin indeed!). 
The United States has 
socialist state—it was 
way”’—with 


become a 
“planned that 
the Government pensions, 
subsidies, dishonest fiscal policies, Gar- 
gantuan debts, confiscation of private 
property, death-dealing taxation, inter- 
ference in the private life of citizens, 
deliberate ruin of industry and business 
to magnify its own power, forcing peo- 


| ple to remain dependent for very exist- 


ence upon that Government, making it 

impossible for those on relief to get 

work and become self-supporting. 
Parenthetically, has there ever been a 


| Socialist state which has not become a 


one-man tyranny? 

What has been going on here has been 
a counterpart, differing only in degree, 
of the games Hitler, Mussolini and 


| Stalin have been playing, each in his 


own land, always with the assurance 
that it was solely for the good of the 
people. HAMMOND SHERWOOD. 
Clinton, Conn. 

x * * 


Immigration and Jobs 
Sir:—Why allow child refugees to en- 
ter the United States to eventually take 


| away more jobs from American youth? 


Our children can't get jobs now, be- 
cause of an overcrowded field. 

Why not take care of our children 
first—“charity begins at home.” 
Barrington, Il. S. H. A. 








I. I'd always thought the Pacific 
Crossing would be monotonous. The 
m press showed me how wrong I was! 





2. Hardly an hour passes without . 


me little unexpected service...and 
what grand deck sports and parties! 





3B. Then Hawaii 


med of 


where I'd always 
going. A whole day there 


TMmMin 


&, driving...and I loved it. 





Once "Go Empress” and you'll 
agree with Sally. Empress service 
and cuisine are renowned on the 
Pacific. Frequent sailings from 
Vancouver and Victoria. Connect 
at Honolulu from California. 
Your own agent or 14th and N.Y. 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ince 1886...SERVICE om the Pacific 


HAWAII «¢ JAPAN 
CHINAe MANILA 








of Japan...largest, fastest 
liner on the Pacific. All-expense tours 
to Hawaii, $247.85 up Tourist Class. 


4. Empress 
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+ REVAMPING BUREAUS: REASONS BEHIND IT + 


[Continued From Page 10.] 

readjustments have been made. 

The total administrative expense 
of all of the agencies affected by 
this plan is about $25,000,000 per 
annum 

The reduction of such expendi- 
tures, which it is probable will be 
brought about by the taking effect 
of the reorganizations specified in 
the plan, is estimated at $1,250,000 
per annum. Certain of these econo- 
mies can be brought about at once. 
Others will require a gradual read- 
justment in machinery and business 
practices of the agencies affected. 

May I repeat what I said in my 


message transmitting Reorganization | 


Plan No. I, that in this as in future 
reorganization plans not every per- 
son will agree on each and every de- 
tail. Out of the many groupings and 
regroupings proposed, a few of the 
individual agencies conceivably 
could be placed elsewhere, but I 
have been seeking to consider the 
functional purpose of each agency as 
required by the Reorganization Act 
itself and have made this plan with 
the sole purpose of improving the 
service rendered by the Government 
to its citizens in accordance with the 
purposes set out in the Act. 

More Plans Next Session 

In view of the fact that it is now 
May ninth, and that any reorgani- 
zation plan must lie before the Con- 
gress for sixty calendar days, and be- 
cause the reorganizations of an in- 
tradepartmental character require a 
great deal of research and careful, 
painstaking, detailed work, I do not 
propose to send any further general 


reorganization plans to the Congress 


at this session. 

However, there are certain trans- 
fers, abolitions and consolidations of 
committees, commissions and boards 
which I propose to do by means of 
executive and military orders under 


existing law as complementary to re- | 


organization Plan No. II when it be- 
comes effective. 

Then, also, by mere administrative 
procedure, some small agencies which 
have been listed in various publica- 
tions as independent establishments 
but whose independence has no basis 
in law or in formal executive or mili- 

ary orders, may be reassigned to an 

appropriate placement by adminis- 
trative procedure on the part of their 
respective heads. 

Not all of the interdepartmental 
transfers and consolidations that are 
necessary and desirable have been 
accomplished in this Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. II. I am directing the 
Bureau of the Budget to study these 
problems in order that they may be 
included in plans to be transmitted 


to the Congress at its next session. | 


For example, in order to save ¢ consolidated in order to save money + tion between the Departments of the ried on in the Federal Government 
money and to do the work more ef- | and to manufacture better maps. Interior and Agriculture. where it may prove necessary and 
ficiently there are some units which I have considered the desirability In so far as crops, including tree | desirable to divide the functions now 
should be divided so that a part of | of transferring the jurisdiction over crops, are involved there is some- | being carried on by a particular unit 
the work may be done by one agency | deportable aliens from the Immigra- thing to be said for their retention so as the better to serve the basic 
and a part by another. Take, forex- tion and Naturalization Service in | in the Department of Agriculture. purpose for which the work was un- 
ample, the business of mapping. It | the Department of Labor to the De- | But where lands are to be kept for | dertaken. Such problems I shall 
is obviously important that the work partment of Justice, but I find that the primary purpose of recreation continue to Study with the view of 
of making surveys and accumulating | this matter will require further and permanent public use and con- sending other reorganization plans 
data for maps should be done in the | study, or perhaps legislation, and servation they fall more logically into | involving both interdepartmental 
various agencies which are concerned | therefore it is not included in this the Department of the Interior and intradepartmental reorganiza- 
primarily with the purpose for which | Plan. I hope to offer a reorganization | tions to the Congress at its next ses- 
the map is being drawn. On the I have also considered the prob- plan on this early in the next ses- | sion FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
other hand, the business of manu-_ lem of certain public lands in so far | sion. The White House. 
facturing maps might very well be as they present overlapping jurisdic- There are other types of work car- May 9, 1939. 











In Smart Circles... 


Pabst CES THE CALL 











At the Stork Club—where New York society 
mingles with world celebrities— Pabst Gets the Call f 
... a8 it does in thousands of America’s smartest clubs, 
restaurants, hotels and lounges from coast to coast! 
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Keener Refreshment — Because 


It’s Lighter, Brisk-Bodied, Not Logy! 











@ When the gay, smart crowd steps out, 
you'll hear them call for Pabst Blue Rib- 
bon! The beer that quenches thirst with 
a keener thrill-and keeps you feeling 
marvelously refreshed. For Blue Ribbon 
is lighter! It's brighter... brisk-bodied, 
not logy. 





Nothing heavy to slow-up its delight- 
fully refreshing tingle! 

Don’t expect to find this master- 
blended formula in any other beer. It's 
a 95-year Pabst secret! So when you 
step out, treat yourself to keener refrespb- 
ment... pass the word you want Pabst! 


PERK-UP WITH PABST 
BLUE RIBBON BEER 











BETTY: Darling, of course I like a big car 
...just as much as you do. But on our 
budget, how can we ever afford it? 

BOB: That's just the point, dear. That big 
Dodge we were looking at yesterday costs 
only a few dollars more than a small car! 


— - eo =. ee 
notes 








BOB: Besides, everyone I know says Dodge 
is a honey for saving gas and oil! 

BETTY: And here's something else. Mrs. 
Johrson says that new gearshift at the 
steering wheel doesn’t cost anything extra. 
That's a big saving right there! 


" 6-PASS. SEDAN DELIVERED IN DETROIT 


mea All Federal taxes included...spare wheel and tire and all stand- 
*® ard equipment included. Transportation, state and local taxes 


(if any), extra. See your dealer for your lo 


JUST MARRIED! AND HOW THEY, SAVED MONEY, BY BUYING A BIG CAR! 






BOB: You like plenty of room, too! Well, 


wait till you see that big front seat...and 
the big windshield...and there's enough 
space in the luggage compartment to house 
a circus! 


BETTY: We can use all of it! 


1 delivered price. 
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BETTY: Well, one thing you don’t have 
to tell me... Dodge is a peach for looks. 
There’s certainly no question about that! 

BOB: Well, what are we waiting for? Let's 
go down to the Dodge dealer and make 
it official! 


Get the Facts First-Hand 
Go to your Dodge Dealer and 


TAKE A LOOK 
Traib all Doge asa! 


HIS year thousands of new-car 

buyers are getting the facts 
first-hand. Before deciding on any 
car, they are taking Dodge’s advice 
—letting their own good judgment 
decide! 

Why don’t you select your new 
car this convincing way? Whether 
you want dashing new style lines, 
sparkling performance, economy 
—or all of them put together — 
Dodge simply says: “Take a look 
... that’s all Dodge asks!” 


Test Dodge Against Others! 
Go to your Dodge dealer now and 
take a look at this exciting new 
car from every standpoint... 
beauty ... luxury... roominess... 
economy. Be critical. Test Dodge 
with others, Get a// the facts on all 
the extra value Dodge offers! 

Then take a look at the price! 
Here’s where you'll get the biggest 
surprise of all— because this bigger, 
finer Dodge is priced even lower 
than last year’s Dodge! 


Tune la on Majer Bewes, Columblea Network, 
Thursdays, © te 10 F. M., KE. BD. &. T. 


DODGE 
Liner 
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GURIG/Y Clin * 


BITS OF CHEER 
FOR BUSINESS 





Signs of better business. Some 
questions. Harry Hopkins on the 


future. New plans. 








FEW faint, but distinct, signs of improvement 
A in the attitude of business men and the out- 
look for business now are appearing. 

Security } S ve responded a bit to what 
looks like a lull in the succession of world crises. 
There has bee yme slight stirring in markets 
for some of e basic commodities, including 
grains and metals, Trade is holding quite well. 

But over against these facts are some others 
that ar ng pause to some of the Govern- 
ment’s prog! icators 

For one thing, the record of automobile sales 
is not what officials here would like. April sales, 
alt ve sales of Apri! one year ago, 
were a bit ier March, April, too, saw an un- 
expected setback to the steady rise that has been 
under way in the field of construction. Fore- 
casters are not as yet drawing conclusions from 
the record of one month. 


Forecasters Fearful 

ee ’ 
Of “Jolis” From Abroad 
But neither are forecasters for the Govern- 
ment going along with Harry Hopkins, Secretary 
of Commerce, in his effort to spread optimism 
and goo is more of a tendency 





or. There 


to wait and see what new jolts, if any, Europe 
may have in store before deciding that business 
can regain the momentum it lost after the turn 
of the year. 


Mr. Hopkins told newspaper men that the reg- 
istered complaints of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States made him think that those 





who fixed the policy of that organization did 
not “even believe in this economic system.” This 
was the chance the Secretary of Commerce had 


those who had 
of some 


x for to get back at 
im, as WPA Administrator, 
bout the future of capitalism. 
But, after making this observation, Secretary: 
d the following facts: 
ion of private dwellings now is 83 
per cent larger in volume than one year ago and 
is at the highest rate since 1929. 

2. Industrial production in the first quarter of 
1939 was 24 per cent higher than in the first 









quarter of 1938. 

3. National income during the first quarter of 
this year was running at the rate of 66 billions 
a year as contrasted with 62 billions of income 
paid out in 1938. 

4. The dollar volume of retail sales was 5 per 
cent higher in the first quarter of this year 
than it was in the first quarter of last year. 


Trend of Production 
Has Turned Downward 


All of these things are borne out by the offi- 


cial figure But the catch that Mr. Hopkins 
did not point out is that the trend in produc- 
tion has been slightly downward since the first 
of the year and that the trend of home build- 


ing apparently was reversed—whether for one 
month or not remains to be seen—in April. 

Mr. Hopkins made his observations about the 
business outlook after a week-end with President 
Roosevelt. He confirmed what inquiry appears 
to reveal, that the President is counting on the 
Government’s spending program and the natural 
recuperative ability of American business to turn 
up a period of prosperity without any very radi- 
ventures by the Government. 


cal new 

There is renewed interest in Government en- 
couragement for lending to small business, but 
there is no planning that contemplates a vast 
program of investment of the type needed to 


guarantee activity. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Vorce 
of Goverument 


D. E. MONTGOMERY 
Consumers’ Counsel, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration 
r A SYSTEM of free enterprise, the choices 

umers make in the spending of 
provide the ultimate test of com- 
ie and distribute the rewards accord- 


which con 
their money 
petitive virt 
ing to merit 

Unless the consuming public is in a position 
to make this final judgment of approval and dis- 
approval, there can be no assurance that busi- 
is serving the public interest. 





ness enterprise 
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How Can Unemployment Be Ended ?... 
Hints of Upturn ... Aid from Bureaus 
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"HE CHART above, based upon Bureau of Labor Statistics figures, 
shows that both factory employment and factory pay rolls are above 
the level of one year ago but distinctly below the level of two years ago. 
A lower level of pay rolls than of employment is accounted for largely 


CopyRicut, 1939, sy THe Unitep States News PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 


by the fact that in a depression period there is more part-time work. 

The lag in employment is coming at a time when the Federal Gov- 
ernment is starting to make sharp reductions in its force of relief work- 
ers and may complicate plans for further reductions. 
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FINDING JOBS FOR 10 MILLION: 


WHAT IS NEEDED TO RE-EMPLOY THE IDLE 


+ like all basic changes, is slow acting. 


\ one problem of unemployment again is im- 4 average of around 102-4 (about last November- 


pressing itself upon the nation. 

President Roosevelt is asking Congress to 
appropriate another 1.5 billion dollars to con- 
tinue WPA through one more year. In asking 
that amount the President is figuring on a de- 
crease of one million persons, or of one-third, 
in the number of WPA workers. 

Thus, the expectation is that an average of 
two million will be employed by WPA in the 
year starting July 1, as against an average of 
three million in the present year. But right 
now more than ten million available workers 
are without jobs in this country. 

As the chart printed above shows, there re- 
cently has been some increase in the number of 
factory workers and in factory pay rolls in 
this country. In March, factory employment, 
after seasonal adjustment, was about 10 per 
cent above its low point of June, 1938, while 
pay rolls have made a somewhat larger gain. 


This, however, is by no 
means the whole story. 
Jobs Over Level Employment in manu- 

facturing industries ac- 


Of 1929 Needed counts for only a little 
over one-sixth of total employment. And even 
gains in the total number working do not in- 
volve equivalent reductions in unemployment, 
because the number of employable persons is 
augmented by more than half a million each 
year. 

At least five million more jobs consequently 
are needed today than in 1929 to employ labor 
fully. 

Actually there are about five million less 
jobs. Data derived from the President’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Security show that there 
were 42.2 million people at work in March 
this year. This was just five million less than 


Rise of 5 Million 





January’s level) during the next year, if total 
employment is to increase by one million. 
Again, however, this is only part of the story. 
Persons on WPA, together with the unem- 
ployed members of their families, are believed 
to constitute only about one-half the total un- 
employed. Hence, to make provision for one 





Employment and relief. Another 
year of WPA. Finding jobs for 10 
million idle. Prospects for business 
improvement. 











million workers from relief families, two mil- 
lion new jobs apparently will be necessary. And 
then, there are the 500,000 to 600,000 new work- 
ers also to be taken care of. 

The total need, then, will, be more like 2% 
million, To create that many new employment 
opportunities would require—on the basis of 
above-noted estimates—a sustained advance of 
roughly 15-20 points in the FRB index. This 
would carry it to an average of around 110-15 
for next fiscal year, comparing with 119 in 1929 
and 110 in the post-depression peak year, 1937. 


" Such marked improve- 
Another Fund 


. ment is not now ex- 

To Meet Relief pected by the Govern- 
ment’s advisers, and 

Needs Foreseen possibility is foreseen 


of need for another supplemental relief appro- 
priation next winter. 

Any solution for the momentous unemploy- 
ment problem seems still very far off. At close 
to 11 million the number of unemployed is 
back practically to the level of five years ago 








The other theory is that demand for durable 
goods must be increased by the investment of 
eight to nine billion dollars of new capital an- 
nually. Business spokesmen and New Deal 
economists are now in substantial agreement on 
this need and on the capital expansion basis of 
recovery. 

As to the method of such investment, never- 
theless, the two groups are still at variance. 
The industrialists, supported by some in the 
Administration—hold that the investment 
should be that of private capital in private prop- 
erties, accumulated out of private savings— 
derived largely from business profits. 

The liberals, on the other hand, hold that 
much of the investment must be made by the 
Government in forms unsuited to private enter- 
prise. They maintain that opportunities for 
financially profitable investment have been per- 
manently reduced below the desired level by 
decline in population growth and approaching 
saturation of our virgin markets. 


The obvious need is 
larger markets for 
American products. The 
problem is to invest our 
vast resources in such a 
way as to create new foreign outlets and in- 
crease the consuming power of the domestic 
market. Many such opportunities have been 
pointed out by various authorities. 

Our industrial plant is reported to be largely 
obsolete, our railroads ill-equipped and or- 
ganized. There is a very large, and cumulative, 
housing shortage. 

The South still has large undeveloped re- 
sources, 

Provision of wider facilities for vocational 
education, vocational guidance, recreation and 


Bigger Markets 
For U. S. Goods 


As a Solution 
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NEW U. S. SERVICE 
FOR INDUSTRIES 





Rebuilding the Department of 
Commerce. A partisan of business 
man. Avoiding anti-trust threats. 








DEAS for rebuilding the Department of Co; 
merce into an agency of greater direct impor 
tance to American industry are floating aroy 
the inner official circles here. 


Shift of the foreign section of the Bureay »¢ 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce from the De- 
partment of Commerce to the Department o: 
State is in no way designed as a move to weak 
the Department of Commerce. The Preside; 
stresses that fact. 

What is to be sought, if Harry Hopkins’ health 
permits, is some rebuilding of the activities of 
the Department he heads. 


New Advisory Services 
Planned in Department 


That rebuilding, as envisaged by those who are 
studying the matter, would take two lines: 

First, there woujd be developed a Bureau of 
Industrial Economics to correspond to the highly 
important Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
the Department of Agriculture. The BAE has its 
finger on every development in the field of ag- 
riculture with detailed information on the op- 
eration of every farm in the nation. Its serv- 
ices are regarded by farmers as invaluable. A 
comparable service in the field of industry could 
go far to provide business men with the in- 
formation they need in charting their activ 
ties. 

Second, there would be developed a set of ma- 
chinery to serve business in an advisory capacity 
when business men run up against the regula- 
tory laws of the Government, including the anti- 
trust laws. The feeling is that there should be 
some department in the Government that serves 
as the representative and partisan of business, 
just as the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Agriculture serve in the case of 
workers and of farmers. 

Important officials of the Department of Com- 
merce openly express the opinion that this de- 
partment as now constituted is of little direct 
aid to the nation’s business men. 

The Department’s fact-finding machinery is 
held to be less important than that of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Its economic research is de- 
scribed as “antiquated” and not:in any way 
geared to the modern problems of American 
business. Its services are not tied in directly 
to the needs of business. One official said during 
this past week that the Department of Com- 
merce had gone through the entire NRA experi- 
ence without really understanding the lesson of 
that experience, 


Modernized, Practical 
Business Aids Sought 


Now, however, one important school of official 
thought is advocating that the Department be 
modernized and be geared to deal with practical 
economics and with business probleins. 

As an example: the Department of Justice, 
moving against the Pacific Coast oil industry un- 
cer the anti-trust laws, has suggested that the 
oil companies seek by negotiation with the De- 
partment of Commerce to make reforms that 
will conform with the law. The Department 
Commerce has no machinery for handling a situ- 
ation of this kind and has had to set up a com- 
mittee of ranking officials. 

Neither is the Department equipped with ‘ 
current facts or with a staff possessing exper! 
knowledge of the oil industry that would enab-¢ 
it to handle this situation expeditiously. 

The intention is to try to build machinery t 
could be used to help industry work out its trace 
practices in a way that would enable it to avoid 
the constant threat of prosecution under anti- 
trust laws or trade-practice laws. 

Whether that intention can be realized is 4 
matter for the future to tell. 

The fact that consideration is being given t? 
ways for making the Department of Commerce 
more useful to business men reveals that te 
New Deal still is interested in the idea of plan- 
ning as a means of working out some of tne 
problems of business that once were worked out 
through competition in the market place. 


e 
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+HAT DOES President Roosevelt + 
\ really think about the prospect 
» tax revision at this session of 
ress? Can business expect much 
t js substantial to come from the 
White House conferences on 
tax law changes? 
Mr. Roosevelt 








helped to endl 





What President thinks of 
prospects for easing taxes. 
Difficulties that Congress | 
would face. 








syswers to these and other questions 
by remarks to newspaper men at a 
12 conference. The President 
vy not be quoted directly but, in 
sence, he had the following obser- 
yations to make. 

president Roosevelt referred back 
, experience of last summer 
he said that one great news- 
yer had printed half of a sentence 








pa} 
o emitted at a press conference, 
leaving out the other half. 

The half of the sentence ieft out, 


the President explained, is the half 
that said that if Congress repeals 
certain parts of the series of cor- 
poration taxes everybody, including 
every leader in Congress, is agreed 
that then the loss of revenue must 
be made up in some way from cor- 
porations as a whole. 

Now, it seemed to the President, 
that raised the interesting question 
er any of these people are de- 

eliminating half of the 
with the hope that some 
corporation taxes can be 
with no substitutes to be 

replace them. That po.nt, 








wheth 
liberately 





as the President sees it, should be 
kept the lead of any story on 
taxes 

Then he would like the writer of 


any story to go on and suggest that 
tax is repealed the remaining 
is how to get a tax to re- 


if one 
question 





Can 


ments. 
said, is 
with several of these ways 

One way, 
ted, is 


12% 


cent of the incon 


argument, that t 
of revenue there be a Straight per- 
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Harris & Ewing 


OF COURSE—IT’S ABOUT TAXES 


When the President said the problem of tax revision was up to 
Congress he wasn’t forgetting that for more hours than they can 
remember Chairman Doughton (left), of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and Chairman Harrison, of the Senate Finance 
Committee, have had their heads together trying to figure some 
way in which to ease the tax burden while at the same time they 
would be able to meet the President's demand for revenue to 
substitute for the reduction. 





toosevelt ¢ know 
Congress 


The Treasury, Mr 


going to present 


whether the Congress would 
dare to put a very large increase on 
income of medium-sized corpora- 
tions making from $10,000 to $150,- 


most commonly advoca- 


to increase the regular cor- | 000 a year. Again he thought they 
poration tax that now runs from | wouldn’t. Then what is the net 
per cent on litile corporations | result? That result is that $250,000,- 





to about 19 per cent on big corpora- | 000 will have to be raised out of the 
tions, with some reduction for dis- | large corporations. And, Mr. Roose- 
tributing earnings. | velt said, the outcome would be the 
Now, the President observed, sup- | Most awful squawk. 
pose for the sake of argument ng But the Treasury is going ahead to 
Yongress repeals what is known as | Present substitutes for existing taxes 
deterrent tax—and, of seal on corporations,.not necessarily as 
every tax is a deterrent tax—with | recommendations. These substitutes 
this repeal affecting about 25 per | Will be presented and then Congress 


1e from all present | Can go ahead on its own initiative to 


Federal taxes on corporations. Now, | Shift the taxes as it sees fit, just so 
Suppose further, for the sake of 


make up this loss 


place the one that is repealed. There centage increase in the remaining 
are several ways to make replace- corporation tax. 

— The result of that increase, ~Mr. 

LEGAL NOTICE Roosevelt thinks, would be a terrible 


t WILLIAMS, THE PATERNAT. 


\N ATHER OF JOHN WILLIAMS 
1) N NEW ZEALAND ON THE 
1 ARY, 1938, TO THE PATERNAL 


Squawk. 
In fact, 
Congress might 


the President thought that 
face something like 


AN BOISGUIUGD * 


TER OM ee, fAlay Oro. | @ revolution from the little corpora- 
SEY MARGARET CASEY, | tions of the country, because, of the 
pt hy Bey, ON Rick casey, | 200,000 corporations, about 160,000 7 labor spotlight appears ready 
BERNAL, UNCUES An? in no .| are making leas. than $10,000 a year. to swing back soon to Washing 
Fay Shae a anne pct rated He wanted to know whether as a_ ton, where the National Labor Rela- 
W \ND TO ALL PERSONS | matter of practical politics Congress tions Act continues under the exam- 
ANY. —— EE oe going to apply a percentage in- ination of House and Senate com- 
they ; New Zealand ye iby the Su- | erease to the taxes of small corpora- _ mittees 
3 send i, Eh oh dhe tions. Mr. Roosevelt thought that Four important developments af- 
the e said John W the answer would be that they fecting the Wagner Act will then re- 
res ‘uae a ae wouldn’t. ceive public attention. 
MEW zisay antic Trust Office ‘| Then the President wanted to These developments, all happen- 
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BEER PAYS A MILLION 
DOLLARS A DAY TAXES 
NATION-WIDE 
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MADE BY BEER 


GREAT NEW HELP SINCE 
1933 IN CARRYING IN- 








FRoM coast to coast, 




















Beer has 


The brewers want to preserve these eco- 
nomic benefits. They want also to protect the 
public’s right to enjoy 
right to make and market it. 


©. bana beverage of if mon eration 





CREASING TAX BURDENS 


The brewing industry cannot enforce the 


helped in put- 
are cooperating with public 


ting men back to work... intoa millionnew laws. But they re &. 
jobs in six short years. Beer also cach year officials to see to it that the retailing of beer 
buys the produce of 3, 000,000 acres of farm land gives no offense to anyone. 

and pays a million dollars a day in taxes. We would like to send you a booklet that 


describes the Foundation’s unusual program 
of self-regulation. Address: United Brewers 
Industrial Foundation, Dept. K 3. 21 East 40th 
New York, N. Y. 


beer and their own 


Street, 





nr, <a 


¢ the 


AFL 
plea that CIO unions return 





Taxes Be Cut? President's Views 


revenue holds up. Only, as 
“Teddy” Roosevelt said to Brother 
Harriman: We are practical men. It 
must be borne in mind that a great 
many of these people advocating re- 
peal of taxes seek to repeal certain 
restrictions that bear on them. 

A simpie example is this question 
of eliminating entirely the undistrib- 
uted profits tax. About two years 
ago the Government found, Mr. 
Roosevelt said, that some closely 
held corporations, the income from 
which went into the higher brackets, 
were really evading taxation by leav- 
ing their profits in the company, 
thereby increasing their wealth year 
by year while the Government was 
unable to tax the real recipients of 
that income on a personal income 
basis. 


Methods of Preventing 
Evasion of Taxes 

That loop-hole was closed. Now 
the question will be presented to 
Congress that if there is to be no 
undistributed profits tax, there 
ought to be some other way to pre- 
vent that legal form of tax evasion. 
That is the other half of thé sen- 
tence. If Congress repealed that tax 
as a business deterrent, it would be 
| all right so long as they found the 

same amount of maqney elsewhere. 
The President said there had been 
a lot of loose talk about deterrent 


taxes. He said every tax is a deter- 
rent. The tax on cigarettes is a 
deterrent. The tax on a farm is a 


deterrent, because the 
has less money to spend on other 
things, and he would have more to 
spend if he didn’t have to pay a tax. 

The impression left upon news- 
paper men by Fresident Roosevelt 
was that he expected Congress to 


become baffled by the problem of 
trying to find substitutes for any 
“deterrent” tax that may be re- 


pealed. 


LABOR: HEAVY FIRING 
IN BATTLE OVER NLRB 


+ ings of the past week when the soft 


coal deadlock had a prior claim on 
headlines, are: 

1. Failure of conferences between 
leaders of the AFL, a chief opponent 
of the Labor Board, and top officials 
of the Board, looking toward com- 
promise on Wagner Act amendments 


AFL-CIO war. 
vers in struggle over Wag- | 


| Four new moves in the 
| Maneu- 


ner Act revision. 


—~._—- - — a 


which the AFL 
Board rejects. 

2. Charges by the Director of the 
California State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations that the AFL fos- 
tered labor disturbances in the Cali- 
fornia lumber town of Westwood to 
discredit the Wagner Act and the 
NLRB. 

3. First steps by the CIO toward 
presenting “documentary proof” in 
support of charges by CIO President 


proposes and 


FOR OVER 100.000 John L. Lewis that the AFL is colla 

FARM WORKERS AND borating with the National Associa- 

FARMERS -—JOBS ANDA tion of Manufacturers and “anti- 

MARKET MADE BY BEER labor corporations” in a campaign to 
|} amend the Wagner Act. 

4. Testimony by William M. Lei- 

serson indicating that this newly 


appointed member of the Labor 


Board agrees with its present mem- 


bers that the Wagner Act must not 
be “chiseled away” by amendments. 


Peace Negotiations 
Continued by AFL 


In addition, the AFL Executive 
Council—in the midst of tension be- 
tween AFL and CIO over organizing 
soft coal workers and amending th¢ 
Wagner Act—authorized its peace 


committee to continue negotiations 


In the same breath 
Green reiterated a 
“home” 
left when 


with the CIO. 
President 


to the AFL, which they 


organized labor split in late 1935. 


Labor circles were startled | 


week when Joseph A. Padway, gen- 


eral counsel for the AFL, Vice Presi- 
dent John P. Frey and members of 
the AFL legal staff met quietly with 


Labor Board Chairman 
Madden 


Fahy. 
The CIO 


J. Warren 
and Board Counsel Charl« 
especially 


was alarms 


and its general po Lee Pr 
man, issued a statement asserti 
that the AFL was attempting 
“make a back-door deal” with th 


} NLRB 


In these conferences Mr. Pressman j 


the 
| 


| saw 


farmer then | 


a threat that the AFL and the 
NLRB might reach a compromise on 
amendments to the Wagner Act. 
That compromise could mean only 
one thing: Change in the wording 
of the Act or the membership of the 
Board. The CIO is opposed to any 
change in the law or the Board's 
personnel. 

Consequently, when failure of the 
AFL-NLRB conferences was an- 
nounced last week, the CIO breathed 
a sigh of relief. It was recognized 
that the AFL and the Labor Board 
are still poles apart and that the La- 
bor Board is not ready to retreat 
from its opposition to amendments 
to the Wagner Act. 

Meanwhile, before the Senate La- 
bor Committee, George C. Kidwell, 
representing Governor Olson, of 
California, presented affidavits to 
support charges that the AFL has 
fostered labor disturbances among 
employes of the Red River Lumber 
Company at Westwood, Cailif., 
part of what he called a nation-wide 
effort by the AFL to discredit the 
Wagner Act and the Labor Board 

Mr. Kidwell sought to show that 
as part of its tactics the AFL main- 
tained an agent provocateur in 
Westwood who was paid $600 a 
month to embarrass the Labor 
Board. 

Another attack on 
has bearing on the question of 
amending the Wagner Act came to 
light last week when the CIO made 
public a copy of a letter purporting 
to link Gilbert H. Montague, prom- 
inent New York lawyer; Colby M. 
Chester, General Foods Corporation 
head and former head of the 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
and AFL General Counsel Padway 
in the preparation of the 
Wagner Act amendments 

The letter, allegedly 
Montague to Mr. Chester, said that 
“Judge Padway has now asked 
confidentially to prepare for him 
draft amendments of the Act cover- 
ing the points on which he has now 
received instructions from the AFL 
executive council.” 


as 


the AFL that 


from 


Administration’s Stand 


Stated for Committee 
The 
battle over 
of labor's 


Administration's stand in the 
the Wagner Act, charter 


rights to bargain collec- 


tively, was presented to the Senate 
Committee by Dr. Leiserson. 

He told the committee that the 
Wagner Act, the Railway Labor Act 
and the Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 
Injunction Act are “related, built one 
upon another, and together they 


constitute one solid structure of 
Congressional policy for the protec- 
tion of legal and property rights of 
employes.” 

Dr. Leiserson’s statement left little 
doubt that when he takes over a 
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seat on the Labor Board to which | gral parts of the sitet et without cone 
President Roosevelt has recently ap- | sidering the effccts on the whole 
pointed him he v.ill oppose “chiseling | structure of Congressional labor 


away a portion of one of the inte- | policy” 
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A LIST OF 
Selected Corporation Bonds 
Averaging About 5% 


For investors interested in better than average yield from 
bonds of investment character, we have prepared a list of 
selected issues. Many of them are mortgage bonds— mostly 
seasoned issues, the obligations of companies which dem- 
onstrated ability to maintain interest payments throughout 
the depression—a few recent issues are also included. This 
list is varied enough to meet a broad range of individual 
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sent upon request—ask for Bond Lis 
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No ‘Rd ance in Rates 


during the Worlds Fair 
The Plaza has advised its patrons through- 
out the World that rates will remain the 
same during the New York World's Fair. 


Single from S- Double lrom So Suites from $15 


The PLA Z Al Mere 


Air-Conditioned Rooms Are Available 
Subway at Hotel direct to World's Fair 


THE | 
FIFTH 


Henry A Rost, President and Managing Director 


LAZA + FACING CENTRAL PARK 
AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH ST. 




















Send for your free copy of 


“CHESSIE’S TRAVEL DIVIDENDS” 


which describes a number of trips of one, 
two or more days in The Chessie Corri- 
combining exhilarating travel with 
yu rich D ; ix 
experience - 

Dividends 

eake 
Rich- 
E. 


dor, 
interesting stop-overs that pay y 
dividends in memorable 
Write for “Chessie’s Travel 
to Passenger Department, 
and Ohio Lines, 837 E. Main St., 
mond, Va., or secure a copy 
LANDMEIER, D. P.A., 714 14th St 
Washington, D. C., NAtional 0821. 


Chesap 


from F 
N. W. 
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Plan your trip to enjoy 
/ Chessie’s TRAVEL 
DIVIDENDS 


F YOU'RE planning an eastward or westward 
trip, you'll be wise to include The Chessie Corridor 
in your itinerary . for through this fascinating 
section of America. served by Chesapeake and Ohio, 


TRAVEL DIVIDENDS—those 


extra pleasures and adventures that await you on 


you'll benefit by 


this famous route ... glorious and inspiring moun- 


tain scenery valleys world-famous for their 


beauty . . . interesting stop-overs in places of rare 


historic interest. So. find out how many extra holi- 








day joys you'll find in The Chessie Corridor. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





We Vented Staves (eres 


Vol. VII, No. 20 May 15, 1939 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


























keep out of Europe’s quarrels. We should be mind- 
ing our own business.” 

This is the type of superficial comment which 
many Americans carelessly apply to complicated prob- 
lems of governmental policy. It is easy to say, easy to 
listen to, but it is an attitude which upon examination 
proves to be not in our own self-interest at all. 

It is time to call for definition, to ask those who are 
propagating the mind-your-own-business theory to speak 
up and prove whether they are at heart as much con- 
cerned with the future as they profess to be. Lately the 
Nazi press, stimulated by the Hitler speech, has been ad- 
vocating a mind-your-own-business policy for the United 
States. The fact that many Americans are thinking and 
speaking along the lines of this latest propaganda from 
Nazi sources should not lead us for one moment to sup- 
pose that the same doctrine when expressed in America 
by Americans is, therefore, inspired by the Nazis. 

Rather it is the other way around. The Nazis know 
that the debate over the mind-your-own-business issue 
in the United States Senate, as elsewhere, reveals the 
fundamental cleavages of American public opinion, and 
the Nazi strategists, who have access to the free Ameri- 
can press, have seized upon this method of occupying the 
front pages of our newspapers as a simple way of widen- 
ing those cleavages. This technique is used often by the 
Nazis in seeking to divide public opinion in other coun- 
tries. Still, it is one of the prices we pay for the privilege 
of a free press and it is better to print the German propa- 
ganda and meet it squarely than to suppress it. 


PROPAGANDA 


p EOPLE are often heard saying nowadays “Let’s 


But are we meeting it square- 
ly? Are the members of Con- 
gress and the leaders of various 


SHOULD BE 
patriotic societies and organiza- 
SQUARELY MET tions and other so-called 100 per 


cent American groups ready to listen tolerantly to the 
other side of the mind-your-own-business proposal and to 
take full responsibility for the results if such a policy is 
adopted by America? 

Let us examine the possible consequences of a real 
mind-your-own-business point of view. 

1. We can “mind our own business” and disregard the 
fact that the rest of the world is supposed to furnish a 
market for 6,000,000 bales of cotton and a livelihood for 
about 5,000,000 persons in the South. Here is a chance 
to lose $300,000,000 a year and cause untold hardships. 
Do the isolationists favor that course? 

2. We can “mind our own business” and forfeit about 
$2,000,000,000 worth of goods we now sell abroad in 
the form of manufactured exports. We can lose for our 
Federal Treasury the taxes that emanate from this 
amount of business and we can lose for our workers 
about 2,000,000 jobs that are involved in such annual pro- 
duction. Do the isolationists favor that course? 

3. We can “mind our own business” and neglect to take 
care of the $6,500,000,000 worth of private American in- 
vestments in foreign countries and let the world know 
that we do not care to protect our properties abroad even 
to the extent of diplomatic influence. Notwithstanding 
defaults on these investments from time to time, often 
encouraged by “mind-your-own business” factors, we are 
receiving about $250,000,000 a year in the form of income 
to American investors. Quite a sizable amount for income 
tax purposes and for expenditure within the United 
States. It can, of course, be forfeited. Do the isolationists 
favor that course? 


ISOLATIONISTS’ Ss dames ae 

ness” and let foreign interests 
POLICY WOULD take away the aalie for over 
BE COSTLY 50 per cent of the tobacco crop 


and 20 per cent of the wheat crop 
of the United States, thereby affecting the economic life 
of farmers and farm workers, to say nothing of communi- 
ties depending upon farm expenditures. Do the isola- 
tionists favor that course? 

5. We can “mind our own business” and permit a for- 
eign cartel to raise the price of rubber so that American 
car owners will have to pay more for their automobiles. 
We can allow a foreign cartel to limit the output and push 
up the price of such a widely used commodity as tin. Do 
the isolationists favor that course? 

6. We can “mind our own business” and completely de- 
tach ourselves from the monetary problems of the rest of 
the world, even as foreign governments, by manipulating 
their currencies, upset American trade and particularly 


4. Wecan “mind our own busi- 
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the prices of products of our farms and mines. Do the iso- 
lationists favor that course? 

7. We can “mind our own business” and can continue 
to buy—at $35 an ounce—all the new gold mined 
throughout the world and then bury it under ground as 
a symbol of a deliberate policy of refusing to rebuild 
world trade or world finance or world peace. Do the iso- 
lationists favor that course? 

8. We can “mind our own business” and start bolster- 
ing domestic prices to take care of the surpluses forced 
back on us because of world conditions. Government 
would have to begin fixing prices and policing price sys- 
tems in a much more comprehensive way than was done 
through AAA and NRA. Someone has to wield the club 
when prices are fixed and government is usually entrusted 
with that power. Do the isolationists favor that course? 


MARKETS AND 2 a ee 
JOBS WOULD trial and farm workers fall back 
BE SACRIFICED 


on an already overcrowded labor 

market, to say nothing of the 
plight of 1,000,000 farmers in the South. Yes, there is 
always “relief” as a way out, but that means a continuous- 
ly unbalanced budget, higher and higher taxes and a 
threat to the stability of the dollar’s purchasing power. 
Do the isolationists favor that course? , 

10. We can “mind our own business” and start urging 
cotton farmers in the South to turn to dairying or live- 
stock raising and thus make our cattlemen in the West and 
our dairy farmers in the Middle West give up a substan- 
tial part of their domestic markets, all because we are 
losing foreign markets for cotton and because we are 
refusing to exert ourselves in world affairs. Do the iso- 
lationists favor that course? 

11. We can continue to “mind our own business” and 
ignore the basic factors coming from abroad which are 
demoralizing prices, forcing our farmers out of business, 
causing farm workers to go to cities to seek employment 
and thus creating for ourselves a worse and worse unem- 
ployment preblem. Will this not tend to force wages 
down and further limit hours of work and ultimately 
bring on more and more governmental regulation of 
wage rates? Do the isolationists favor that course? 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


12. We can “mind our own 
business” and remain supremely 
indifferent to the possible break- 


AND LIBERTIES e 
ARE AT STAKE 57505 Republic, the independ. 


ence of Holland and her colonies with their valuable rub- 
ber supplies in the Far East, and see an immense disrup- 
tion of markets, including that of Canada, with ultimate 
economic control of world commerce by nations not 
friendly to us or to our continued retention of raw ma- 
terials. Do the isolationists favor that course? 

13. We can “mind our own business” and let ambitious 
foreign powers break up trade routes in the Atlantic and 
Pacific, undermining us in Latin America by means of 
hostility and barter agreements which add to the uncer- 
tainty of our trade and investments abroad and perhaps 
menace our military and naval security. Do the isolation- 
ists favor that course? 

14. We can “mind our own business” and, as a result 
of indifference to world affairs, see profits in American 
industry grow smaller and smaller as budget burdens of 
the federal, state and city governments grow larger and 
larger. Do the isolationists favor that course? 

We have here written thus far only of the trade and in- 
vestment side of the picture—the property side of the 
argument. Nota single American life need be lost to pro- 
tect it by an overseas war. But who will say that human 
rights and liberties at home will be just as safe under the 
“mind-your-own-business” economy as they were before 
the economic depression began visiting us and the other 
countries of the world? Can it any longer be doubted 
that the origin of fascism in Italy and Nazism in Germany 
was the. economic adversity in those countries and the 
incapacity of unorganized democracy to cope with the 
problems arising out of the economic debacle? 

Will anybody who has watched Germany’s system of 
“self-sufficiency” deny that it functions, even with a fair 
amount of effectiveness, only under the iron discipline of 
a dictatorship? Will organized labor in America wel- 
come such a contingency? 

Will liberals and lovers of the precious rights of the 
American Constitution relating to religious freedom, and 
freedom of the press and freedom of speech be content to 
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allow an isolationist course to drag us down to the level 
of the European dictatorships? 

Already, as a consequence of these strange economic 
currents, we have an anti-alien agitation and the House 
of Representatives, moved by pressure groups, has begun 
to pass bills looking to the export of our alien population. 

It is all very well to say President Roosevelt will veto 
such vicious legislation but does this mean the end of the 
movement? Hasn’t the tide set in, and when there are 
only a certain number of jobs to go around, inside the 
United States, as in Central Europe, isn’t it inevitable 
that discrimination on_account of race, creed or color 
should become more widespread than it already is today 
in America? Do the isolationists favor that kind of an 
America? 

Early in the present Administration, Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, wrote a pamphlet entitled 
“America Must Choose.” He presented therein a choice 
between “self-sufficiency”’—a program of economic na- 
tionalism, with regimentation and loss of liberties as in- 
evitable—and international cooperation to recover lost 
markets and to find outlets for increasing production on 
the part of the United States. 

PRESIDENT IS But what is America choosing ? 
- Are the isolationists fully aware 
ACCUSED ON of the implications of their pres- 
FOREIGN POLICY ent program? It may be, of 
course, that in the ranks of the 
isolationists are many who merely dislike President 
Roosevelt so intensely that they take the opposite side 
of every question. If he increases the size of the army 
and navy as a means of getting respect for American 
rights, he is accused of being a “war monger” or of trying 
to “drag us into war,” phrases, by the way, which the 
Nazi press of Germany and the Fascist press of Italy have 
been quick to exploit, being, of course, kept informed 
daily by their agents in America of what the trends of 
American opposition to the President happen to be. 

When Mr. Roosevelt offered to make peace by an ap- 
peal to the powers of Central Europe, his opponents 
promptly accused him again of “meddling.” Whether he 
moves for national defense or peace, the President is at- 
tacked even by many who never raised their voices against 
five years of speeches along the same line by Mr. Hull. 

There are, to be sure, some in the camp of the isolation- 
ists who are politically-minded. They wish to see Mr. 
Roosevelt at a political disadvantage. They insist he is 
trying to produce a war situation so as to help him win a 
third term. Or when he appeals for peace, they say he is 
merely trying to use a smokescreen to divert attention 
from mistakes and failures on domestic policy. 

But there are many other isolationists who do not 
share these anti-Roosevelt prejudices and who sincerely 
believe that war will be prevented and America will be 
able for all times to remain at peace merely by keeping 
out of every foreign conference and avoiding every inter- 
national problem. This reasoning presupposes that we 
can live by ourselves, indifferent to economic attack from 
the rest of the world and to the inevitable spread of fas- 
cism to America, and that even if we suffer from worse 
depressions, we shall avoid the horrors of war. 


U. S. SHOULD Such policies may some day 

~ bring this question before our 
CONTINU: ITS virile people: which is to be pre- 
PEACE EFFORTS 


ferred, the so-called horrors of 
war in which you have a chance 

to give your life for a just cause, or fascism in our midst 
with the confinements of a concentration camp, the loss 
of all liberties by the press, the church, and the people 
without a chance possibly to lose your life, except in open 
conflict with your own brothers when they are forced into 
uniform by the iron hand of dictatorship. 

We will not solve these problems by running away 
from them or by deluding ourselves with a false security. 

What policy then should America pursue? Certainly 
it ought not to be a policy of blustering militarism or of 
flaunting power before the world, making threats or car- 
rying on an economic warfare of reprisals and boycotts. 
The best policy lies in participating in every international 
effort looking toward world cooperation, in speeking often 
and with calm and reasoned voice to all other governments 
and peoples in the hope of assuring peace, and finally in 
being willing to utilize our gold, our immense resources 
and our surpluses of food to help the whole world back 
to sanity. 

This is enlightened self-interest and the best way of 
minding America’s business in a distraught world. 
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